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DARCY’S CHILD; 
oR, 
THE DUKE’S CHOICE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Sybil’s Inheritance,” “ Evelyn's Plot,” §c., $c. 
>. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
Curst be the heart that thought the thought, 
And curst the hand that the shot, 
When in my arms the maiden dropped, 
And died to succour me. 

It was a wonderful contrast that was presented to 
the eyes of the two young noblemen in that dark and 
extensive Conigre Wood. 

The fainting form of Geraldine, who had so utterly 
succumbed to the mere terror that an averted danger 
produced, lying helplessly in the arms of the Duke 
of St. Maur, and carefully and tenderly succoured by 
the wounded and heroic girl who had saved her life. 

And yet there was such a childlike innocence ing 
the lovely young daughter of Sir Ralph, and the 
duke was so wearied of the conventional damsels of 
a London season, that for the moment Geraldine’s 
Very timidity and helplessness gave her a new and 
touching charm. 

“What can we do with her, young lady ?” he said. 
“I fear she will never be able to ride back to Mont 
Aspen Court, and there does not appear to be any 
house near,” 

Rosalind hesitated. 

Her father’s commands had been so stringent that 
the dared scarcely carry out ber first impulse and 
suggest her own cottage as a refuge for the invalid, 
yet surely the most severe judge could not blame her 
for breaking his rules on such an occasion. 

“I—I am afraid it would be too far for the young 
lady to walk even to my father’s cottage,” she said, 
4esitatingly. “ But perhapsI could ride her horse to 
the nearest lodge, and get assistance. It is at the 
entrance to the wood.” 





Lord Dudley gave her an admiring glance, that 


[DARCY’S CHILD, ] 


fortunately escaped both her own and St. Maur’s no- 
tice. 

“Good Heavens! the idea of your attempting to 
ride with your arm wounded!” he exclaimed. “It 
is impossible !” 

“Ob, I amtoo much accustomed to it to be afraid,” 
she returned, quietly ; “and no one else would find 
the place; I mean so quickly. I am afraid we can- 
not restore the young lady without some help,” she 
added, gazing down on Geraldine’s still-closed eyes. 

But at the moment a faint sigh and quivering of 
the eyelids betrayed returning consciousaess, and 
Rosalind redoubled her cares at the promising symp- 
toms. 

Some brandy was successfuliy poured between the 
half-epened lips of the patient, and Rosalind managed 
to relieve the tight clasp of the habit, which had re- 
tarded the circulation—albeit, her powerless hand 
made the task a difficult one. 

Lord Dudley watched her every gesture and move-~ 
ment with a keen, though carefully veiled attention. 

He noticed the extreme grace of her most uncon- 
scious attitude, her white, beautifully moulded fin- 
gers, and the air of refinement over her whole figure 
aud mien. 

“Miss Tyrell,” he said, at length, “you cannot do 
more. I insist on your attending a little to your own 
injuries, which, alas! I so unwittingly inflicted. St. 
Maur, you can support Miss Darcy till she fully re- 
covers, while I venture to be surgeon to her pre- 
server.” 

He attempted to take Rosalind’s wounded arm 
in his gentle grasp, but she involuntarily recoiled 
from the uncontrollable glance of passionate admira- 
tion that flashed from his dark eyes, which she rather 
felt than saw. 

“Oh, it is nothing; it will bleed a little, but 
it will be quite easy when it is properly bound up,” 
she said. “Only now that tne young lady is beiter 
I think I will go home. Shall I send any one to the 
Court for a carriage?” she added, faintly, for sle 
knew that her strength would not much longer sus- 
tain the loss of blood an te ugh she was de- 
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termined not to yield to a weakness that would en- 
tail most dreaded and officious care from the strangers. 

Clinton St. Maur looked sharply at the girl’s face ; 
there was a deathlike pallor fast spreading over her 
features that was far more ominous than Geraldine’s 
passing swoon. 

The young duke had in early manhood been trained 
for a soldior’s life, and he recognised the bloodless 
hue which the drain of life blood spreads over the 
warmest skin. 

And she was suffering, that beautiful, heroic girl, 
from her own daring courage—her very existeuce 
might depend on the staunching of that wound, 
which was incurred on Geraldine’s behalf. 

Clinton was in love, with a sudden, ardent passion. 
But yet he uneasily compared those two pale and 
suffering girls, and his sense of justice prompted him 
to suspend his tender precious eare of his beautiful 
burden. 

“Will you permit me to look at your arm, Miss 
Tyrell?” he said, respectfully. ‘‘ I have often dressed 
wounds, and have some idea what they require. It 
may save you, and those who love you, much suffer- 
ing,” he added, gently. 

‘here was something in his voice and manner that 
awakened Rosalind’s interest, and induced her tu lift 
those wonderful eyes of hers, as if to test his real 
truth and meaning. 

It was an electric-like exchange of sentiment that 
the momentary gaze into each other’s hearts, as it 
were, passed through those two so widely separated 
in station ; yet, from that instant, there was a strange 
submission of her will to his. 

She quietly permitted him to look at the white 
arm which her loose-hanging sleeve easily exposed 
to view, and it was faintly streaked by the crimeon 
lines of her pure blood. 

Clinton held it in his hand with the respect Le 
would have shown to an empress. 

Not one slight pressure, not a thoughtless touch, 
could offend her proud seusitiveness. 

No onecould possibly have betrayed less obtrusive 
consciousness that his patient was young and lovely. 
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“ This is a-deeper injury than I had hoped,” he said 
as le gently pressed the spot immediately round the 
wound and perceived the girl’s involuntary shrinking 
from the pain it inflicted. “I fear there are some 
shot in the flesh which ought instantly to be re- 


moved. Have you courage and faith to allow me to i 
probe it ?” tion, Sir Ralph will be eager to thank you in per- 
Rosalind smiled faintly. She would have borne a | son.” 


far more desperate operation from that earnest, noble- 
looking man. Besides, it might save her father from 
anxiety and pain, 

“If you think it ought to be done, I will be thank- 
ful for you to take the trouble,” she murmured, in 
her sweet, clear tones, that scarcely trembled even in 
that hour of pain and exhaustion. 

But at the moment a faint cry came from Geral- 
dine. 

“Oh, take her away, take her away! I cannot 
bear to look on blood !" she gasped as her eyes strained 
wildly at the sight of the girl’s injured arm. 

Rosalind moved within the shade of the thick trees, 
and signed to Clinton to follow. 

* Some persons cannot endure it,” she said, apolo- 
getically. 

“ Not even when their own lives have been saved 
by it,” he returned, with an impatient shrug. 

“No, not even then; besides, she does not under- 
stand. Please be quick, and return ‘to her,” added 
the girl, with an involuntary sharpness for which she 
could scarcely account even to herself. 

He raised the sleeve to the very shoulder, and, as 
he did so, he remarked a strange scarnear the very 
armpit. 

A most remarkable scar it was, perfectly unlike 
all the tales he had heatd or read of birth-marks or 
hereditary peculiarities of race. 

A kind of circular row was-disclosed,.as if strong 
teeth had been imprinted on that soft-skin and left 
their very mould behind—albeit theprogress of time 
and growth had rather ‘filled up» and smoothed the 
deeper dents which they ‘had once made. 

Rosalind’s look followed ‘his with a faint smile. 

“ You-are wondering at the scar,” she»said. 
is a very peculiar one, | suppose.” 

“Can you account foriit, Miss Tyrell? ‘Have-you 
ever been bitten by a dog ?” asked Clinton. 

“ Never, that I camremember,or my father dither,” 
she replied, “though there is another row of the 
same kind underneath, as if I had once ‘been ‘seized 
by one. But please do mot lose any time,’* she added, 
anxiously, 

“ Are you so very much alarmed?” heaskedas' he 
quickly took out a:small case from his» pocket-and 
selected from it a tiny probe, whith he introduced 
into the orifice of the wound, 

It must have been a painful operation, far more 
severe than the first infliction of the injury, and it 
was necessary to move the probe about and irritate 
the very tenderest part. 

But after the first involuntary gasp Rosalind never 
uttered one groan, and held her arm firmly stretched 
out without one shrinking and bafiling gesture, till 
the tiny instrument was withdrawn with one or two 
small shot attached to its point. 

“Miss Tyrell, you ought to have been a svidier. 
I never saw one bear pain so bravely,” said the duke, 
carefully wrapping up the injured limb in his own 
handkerchief, then making a sling of a searf he took 
from his throat, ‘“‘ Miss Darey will reproach her own 
feebleness when she kuows what you have endured 
for her.” 

“Then do not tell her. It is so different forany 
one brought up as she has been,” returned the girl. 

“ Miss Darcy has been reared in sunshine.” 

“And you—have you been more hardly dealt 
with ?”’ he asked, curiously. 
“No,no. My father is but too good and gentle 'to 
me,” she answered, eagerly. “ Bat sometimes he is 
sad and anxious, and we have of course more hard- 
ships than you who are nobly born,” she added, with 
a pretty shake of her head. 
“And in some cases more happiness,” he re- 
sponded; “but perhaps youare right, Miss Tyrell. 

We had better not lose any more time.” 

Whether from alarm for the heiress or the humble 
maiden could not perhaps be determined, but the duke 
led the way hurriedly back to the more open space 
where tley had left Geraldine and Lord Dudley. 

But the group had increased during their ab- 
sence. 

Lady Greville and her cavalier were on the scene, 
and the little ambassadress wasinspecting the young 
invalid with a strangely compounded expression, 
which changed completely as she turned to the 
wounded girl. 

_** Then this is the heroine who saved Miss Darcy’s 

life,” she said, holding out her hand. “It is a ser- 

vice beyond price, fair girl,” she added, gazing on 

Rosalind’s face, “and I suspect you would not even 

accept a reward.” 


“ It 


Farquhar, who was Lady Greville’s companion. 


Greville. 
convey Miss Darcy, and I must ‘insist on ‘your ac- 
companying us and receiving proper care and atten- 


“In being tended by a duke,” whispered Mr. 


you must come with us,” resumed Lady 
“T have already sent for a carriage to 


“ But 


“T neither wish for nor merit thanks,” returned 
the girl, haughtily, as she perceived Lord Dualey’s 
significant smile. “I knew there were strangers in 
the wood, and felt certain they were in danger. Who- 
ever it had been would have bad the same poor ser- 
vice from me. If you please I will leave you now,” 
she said, suddenly turning from them to retrace her 
steps. 
But either from the excitement or the sudden 
movement the wound appeared to open afresh. 
The girl staggered as the blood gushed in a torrent 
from the arm; her head reeled,and she would have 
fallen but for Clinton’s supporting arms. 
“ This is all simple madness,” exclaimed the lady. 
“The girl has been enduting-torture all this time, 
and her powers give waywtt last. ‘Mr. Farquhar, be 
so good as to see whether the earriage has come. 
Duke, there need be mo a . ‘Please to nal 
our little heroine, while Dudley and. I will 
Miss Darcy betweon'ns.” , 
Geraldine heard thissarrangement with a vague 
distrust towards her preserver, for’which she felt an 
uneasy sense of shame, Her own faintness waswell 
nigh past. She knew that it washer bounden daty 
to express her ‘toher preserver—to offerher 
utmost help in ‘her suffering, yet she shrank from 
approaching her-or meeting the eyes that she had ‘so 
recently seen bentadmiringly on her beautiful pre- 
server, 
“ You are still weak an@*faint. Lean more heatily 
on me, Miss Darcy,"said Lord Dudley. “The shock 
to the nerves is faramorepainful than any physical in- 
jury. [daresay youwilleiffer much longer than-the 
wounded damsel who'seems to engross 8t. Maur.” 
‘The girl obeyed dmeilence. 
, They walked ov, “with the Dake and Rosalind in 
ront. 
Geraldine and Lord Dadley fancied ‘that Olinton 
clasped “more closely''than was needful that slight 
form—that he gazed down with °eauseless agony on 
the pallid face—that he smoothédawgy with blameable 
freedom the shining tresses'that ‘flowed over her 
face:as the hat fell back’ from its restraint. 
“(It is astontébingshow natural the position seems 
to be to both,” sneered Dudley to his fuircompanion, 
who was heavily leaning on his arm. “One'would 
think it was by no means the firstitime it had/been 
tried, eh, Miss Darcy? I fancy the ‘young ‘girbun- 
derstands how to make the best of her advantage 
after all her proud reserve. You have yet to learn 
these womanly arts, my beautiful Miranda,” he mur- 
mured, “ You are as transparent as the very breath 
of Heaven,” 
Geraldine did not repulse him. Her heart was 
sick and her head giddy, and beyond all was that 
gnawing, dead pain of jealousy, which had never be- 
fore entered with its barbed arrow into her soul. 
She would gladly have endured that pain to have 
won such care—to have been supported in these 
arms—to have heard the anxious tones which soothed 
the sufferer during the drive home. 
But they fell unheeded on the ears for which they 
were intended. Rosalind’s powers had given way at 
last. Her hands were ice cold and het features pale 
and rigid during the drive home. 
Yet the wound did not appear to bleed anew, and 
the fresh air blew revivingly as they passed rapidly 
along. 
The duke and Lady Greville,exohanged looks of 
alarm, They both experienced an wueasy feeling that 
there was some more serivas injury than had yet been 
discovered. Would it be too late to remedy the'mis- 
chief? Was the peerless girl to falla viotim to her 
noble heroism to an unknown stranger ? 
* * * * 


unconsciousness of the teilette he was making on that 
eventful evening. 
His mind was engrossed with Rosalind Tyrell and 
her danger—ay, and perhaps his own. 
What madness even to dream of the beauty of 
door domestic uf his host. 


his face at the very idea of such plebeian aétraction. 
image of that splendid girl. 


quire for the sixth time after the sufferer. 


Clinton St. Maur had dressed witha most: sublime | 


an obscure village girl—the daughter of a mere out- 
The blood of the St. Maurs rushed headlong to 


Yet he could not but confess that Geraldine's 
childlike loveliness paled to an insipid tint before the 


“T will not even think of her, much less eee her 
more !” he exclaimed, after his valet had gone to in- 
“* But it 
is but common humanity to be auxious fill she is 


“Tf you please, yourgrace, the young person is in 


bed, and is to be kept very quiet. They are afraig 
she may be feverish, your grace.” 


Clinton nodded. He literally feared the comments 


of his own valet where this bewitching girl was in 
question, 


He left the apartment to join the party in 
the drawing-room. Geraldine was already there— 
the very perfection of soft, delicate, timid lovelj. 
ness, as he approached her, with cheeks still some- 
what blanched, and lips that almost asked for a re. 
assuring embrace in their quivering, child-like pout, 
“T am rejoiced to see you are equal to this exer. 
tion,” he said, taking her hand for a moment in his, 
“T fear your preserver has not quite so much recovered 
as your precious self.” 

“Ha! Iam told that Tyrell’s girl has dono good 
service,” remarked Lord Mont Aspen. “TI am not 
surprised. Heisa remarkably cool, brave fellow, and 
I suppose she is a chip of the old block, as the phrase 
goes,” 

“ And with the old, old motéve, I understand,” ob. 
served Lord Dudley. “I believe there was somo 
expected assignation in the case—some rustic lover, 
I suppose ; and she thought it was all over, whea 
my uilucky gun went off.” 

“Are you sure of that, Vyvian ?” asked tho earl. 
“ Dhaveiseen this girl once or twice, and she always 
seemed ‘tobe the very incarnation of pride and cold- 
ness, I could scarcely get a word from her when! 
took# little civil notice of her for her father’s sake.” 
“That was just it, my dearlord. It was not for 
‘her‘own sake, you see,” responded Dudley. “My 
‘authority is no less than the cousin of the fortunate 
Swain, who was unhappily prevented by the stern 
bonds of servitude from flying on the wings of love; 
in,plain Baglish;/*heis..your lordship’s under-bailif, 
who, Lwuppose, expectedthe coast tobe clear when 
‘ papawas-at the hant,’ but. had to obey a summons 


to _ the ; 
Thon my daughter mayfeel relieved from a heavy 


weight of eee observed Sir Ralph. “It is 
rather to Fate than to this young person that her 
gratitude is due.” 

“Or, rather, to Providence,” putin Lady Greville, 
grmively. “But I must confess Ido rather doubt 
afterall thet this same ‘fair Rosalind fid not intend 
to’tescuc’your little Geraldine, Sir Ralph. At any 
keptup mostnobly till Mies Darcy recovered 
bhercomposure—did'she not, duke ?” 

“Porcelain is mote delicate than Wedgwood,” 
Peplied Clinton, placitig himself by Geraldine on the 
beouch. “I daressy'the young person has had » 


3 ‘marrow estapes in these secret assigua- 
Sinas:befive-now.” 


“Pinner is served; my lady,” interrupted the retort 
that'trembled on Lady Greville’s lips. 

She had been strangely fascinated by the tale of 
that brave, beautiful girl’s heroism, and could scarcely 
picture to herself the plebeian love-making of which 
she had been accused. 

“There is more true aristocracy there than in the 
pretty little Darcy,” she confided to Mr. Farquhar. 
“ And I mean to make acquaintance with her father, 
in order to decide whether the fairies were at work 
when she was born.” 

“ Ah, that all comes from your foreign training, 
Lady Greville,” replied the bachelor thus addressed. 
“ Even sober, practical English people seem to get 
infected with German superstitions. But in our cool- 
blooded ideas no mere physical accidents should raise 
one rank to the level of another; and I should no 
be surprised if this girl be ruined for life by this 
vaunted deed. If I were Sir Ralph I should give 
the father fifty pounds—for the. doctor's bill and loss 
of his daughter’s services—and have done with it. The 
sooner she is out of the house, and all this fuss about 
her ended, the better for herself. 'I'hat’s my ides, 
Lady Greville.” 

‘But not mine,” rejoined the little ambassadress, 
turning resolutely to her neighbour, and the subject 
was not renewed for the remainder of the repast. 





CHAPTER Ix. 
Por never can true reconcilement grow 
—— wounds of deadly hate have pierced so 
eep. 

“I navekept my word,” said Sanders as Sir Ralph 
entered his room Jate on that same evening. “ Ther? 
are few things that baffle me, I can assure you, and 
even in this strange house I have influence enovg 
to find ont many of its secrets, or coutrol its tenants. 
For iastanee, I assured your man that I would take 
his place at yeur toilette this night, and if yo 
choose, I can obtain you a glimpse of what it my 
import you to see, Sir Ralph.” ; 

“You may perhaps get your friends out of _— 
berths by your officiousness,” remarked Sir ery 
sternly. “Monson will have his dismissal if b¢ 
should venture on such insolence again.” — ‘ 

“For allowing me the pleasure of waiting on J° 








“J have had one already,” murmured the girl. 


quite out of danger.” 


at your toilette, Sir Kalph? Surely you wou 
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not be so very inconsiderate,” returned Sanders. 
“It is far better than a repetition of the nocturnal 
dodge I tried last night. t's one of my principles 
pever to run any unnecessary risk; but you have 
not always acted upon it, Sir Ralph. One or two of 
your little escapades were very unnecessary, I must 
still think. However, that is past. It is with tho 
present we have to deal, and there is enough to do, 
[ can tell you, to keep matters straight. I have 
heard of the unlucky business to-day with your 
daughter and Miss ‘I'yrell.” 

“I suppose so. Servants of course exaggerate. 
I shall give the girl or her father a reward and have 
done with it,” was the impatient reply. “ What have 
you to say as to. my proposal of last night ?” 

“Matters are-altered to-day, Sir Ralph. If I do 
entertain it I must be still more handsomely paid 
than was proposed. That girl is in pail a 
dangerous rival for Miss Geraldine.” 

“Do not be so foolish, Sanders,” returned Sir Ralph, 
angrily. “ If you venture on one more such insolent 
allusion to what does not concern you I shall decling 
any farther transactions with you. I can do 
perfectly well without your assistance.” 

“ Don’t be too certain, Sir Ralph,” said Sanders, 
changing his sarcastic tone to one of more determi- 
nation. “I tell you that you areat my mercy. I 
know that of which you are ignorant, as well as 
what would be ruin to you to make publio—secrets 
that have Jain buried under the ruins of Darcy 
Abbey for many a long year. I told you that I 
could produce Mareus Darcy ina short time. ‘What 
if I should choose to do so?” 

“And in another day see him in prison as a 
felon,” returned Sir Ralph, scornfully. 

“Or in the Manor as its master, with perhaps an 
heiress as fair as your own to its wealth and name,” 
said the man, significantly. 

“Idiot, he had no child. It died the same night 
that the Grange was destroyed. I scarcely think 
he was likely to marry again,’ answered the baronet. 

“He has a daughter, and a fair one, worthy of her 
race,” said Sanders, firmly. ‘“ Marcusis no profligate, 
and he loved his wife well and faithfully. Perhaps 
there may have been a girl born to him before then,” 
he suggested, thoughtfully, “for if I can guess 
aright, this daughter will be nearly as old, or even 
older, than the period of which you ” 

“Pray where is the—this wonderful Minerva ?” 
observed Sir Ralph. “ I suppose she sprang from the 
ground, according to your theory, for I can safely 
aver he had but the boy, who died when only a few 
hours old. In fact, I know that it was desperation 
on that score which drove him to such ‘crimes.” 

“Hush, do not utter such frightful untruths when 
unnecessary,” returned the man, bitterly; “but I 
suppose it is second nature, and you are afraid to 
break through it, like a false skin that might tear if 
it were put off. ‘Will you be convinced if I show 
her to you? If I tell you that she is near—in this 
very house, and that by a strange fatality she has 
saved your daughter's life ?” 

Sir Ralph started to his feet, and glared on his 
companion like.a tiger. 

“The falsehood is too absurd, Sanders. Take 
care you are not exposed as a scoundrelly impostor. 
As if Walter Tyrell’s daughter, the huntsman at 
Mont Aspen, could be a Darey. Why the very idea 
is preposterous. I saw him this very day, and this 
is his child.” 

“So I have been impressing on your mind, Sir 
Ralph, Iam glad you are at last convinced,” was 
the cool rejoinder, 

There was a pause for a moment. 

Ralph Darey looked as if some extraordinary 
truth was dawning in his mind. 

“Then you mean tosimply that Walter Tyrell is | 


Marcus Darcy ?”. he whispered, with an involuntary - 
shudder. 


Sanders nodded. 

“Yet I did not recognise him! Good Heavens, how 
changed !—if it is true,” muttered Sir Ralph, rather 
to himself than his companion. 

“You are about right, Sir Ralph. Heis changed; 
but not so much as yourself,” answered Sanders, 
coolly, “Marcus Darcy has weathered sixteen or 
Seventeen years of hardship and hard labour; but 
they are perhaps less hurtful than evil passions anda 
guilty conscienee. “His head is white, but not with 
age. His beard disguises the deep scar cross that 
— given by your hand when boys in your parents’ 

ouse, and his face is bronzed with exposure and toil. 
Still there are the same ‘fine features and the same 
proud mien that mark your race. And I can prove 
my words, if you dare:me to'\do-so.” 

He might have. gone on for half ‘an hour. 

—_ Ralph's whole faculties seemed dulled by the 
thine The very atmosphere which was shared by 

8 brother seemed poisoned to his guilty conscience. 
Sanders, if it is so—if are right—even then 


less you can prove to me a second marriage, and a 
child’s birth.” 

“T am not quite so well up in that part of his 
history, Sir Ralph. But that this girl is and always 
has been brought ep by him, and that he has sa- 
crificed all he-could do for a child, I am as certain of 
as that I stand within a few yards of the young lady 
herself ; and I don’t think any one could doubt it 
men saw her likeness to what you and I remember 

Im. 

“Phen she is* base born; she has no claim—no 
right. You are utterly collapsed in such a theory, 
Master Sanders,” said the baronet, with a miserable 
attempt at jocularity. “It won't do to legp too high, 
you will fall over the horse, you know.” 

“Would you like to see her?” asked Sanders, 
ealmly. ‘Yes, to see her, when you can well study 
every feature, without fear of interruption, or the 
changes that might alter the actual likeness? Ifsv, 
come with me.” 

“ Whither ?” 

“To her chamber, where she is lying insensible 
for the time of allexternal objects—her brain wander- 
ing and fevered, her fitful slumber broken by pains. 
There is no danger. She-will not distinguish you 
from the handsome duke, who won't forget'her in a 
hurry, I suspect.” 

Sir Ralph hesitated. 

“T should be seen by the servant. It is too groat 
arisk. There is no cause for such a proceeding. 
Yet, I might be better satisfied that you are perfectly 
frantic in such a fancy, Sanders.” 

* Do not bealarmed, Sir Ralph. I have taken pre- 
cautions that you will not be discovered. Lady 
Greville’s maid was to sit up with her to-night, and 
she could never open her lips er use her eyes without 
my permission. And it may simplify matters for you 
to see with your own eyes.” 

The baronet hesitated, but the miserable restless- 
ness which the-man’s words conjured up prevailed 
over fear and pride. 

He rose from the chair in which he had sunk, 
and motioned the man to lead the way. 

A grim smile of satisfaction crossed Sanders’s face, 
but he made no outward demonstration of triumph ; 
there was even an ostentatious display of respect and 
deference as he piloted his whilom master along the 
passages to the sufferer’s chamber. 

The door was slightly ajar. 

Sir Ralph passed cautiously through the aperture 
as if to reconnoitre the scene as they entered. 

But all was still. 

There was but the heavy breathing of a slumber- 
ing nurse, who reclined in an easy-chairin a distant 
recess, and the faint, irregular starting moans, that 
spoke of feverish pain, from the curtained bed. 

Even Sir Ralph’s fears were calmed at the extreme 
repose of the whole entourage, and he pushed open 
the noiseless door and entered. 

Rosalind lay on the snew-white pillows, her beau- 
tiful face flushed, and her eyes unnaturally brilliant, 
as they roved about with troubled eagerness, ap- 
parently unconscious of the objects on which they 
rested. 

Yet there were faint moans from herlips, that spoke 
of an acute and rapid brain, on which the past and 
the present were as vivid as in-herdays.of health. 
“Go to her, Sir Ralph,” whispered Sanders, and 
the baronet stole softly to the bed side. 

He gazed anxiously, as one whose whole soul is on 
the object which lies before him. 

The lineaments which he perused had never before 
met his eye, yet they were but too familiar to his 
mind. 

Those large almond-shaped, violet eyes, with their 


| long silky curtains, and the peculiarly shaped lids, 


the delicate aquiline nose, the curved though full 
lips, and the broad brow were the hereditary type of 
the Darcy race, and on the white throat, immediately 
beneath the right ear, was the very tiniest horse- 
shoe-shaped mark that could be clearly distinguished 
on the snowy skin. 

“Look here!” whispered Sanders, pointing to the 
wounded arm, which lay bare over the coverlid in 
burning pain that sought freedom and air. 

And there, abgve the wonnd and close to the 
shoulder, were the strange teeth dents that had at- 
tracted the attention of the Duke of St. Maur. 

Sir Ralph\ shuddered at the sight, though he could 
have scarcely told what emotion thus agitated him at 
the moment. 

An instinct dictated the unwelcome conviction that 
such remarkable prints of nature and of man could 
not be mistaken. 

Whether a Darcy, or of humbler origin, that fair 
girl bore her true birth register indelibly on her per- 
son, 

He was just turning away when she began to speak 
in an almost inaudible tone, though the voice was 
singularly clear, even in her weakness and suffering. 





it is impossible that this girl can be his daughter; un- 








“ He is kind—kind ; but yet she is so beautiful! It 


was because I saved her, And why not? I can 
never win such love, never—never! But still, he 
said I was of more value for my bravery than that 
weak and fainting girl. Oh, sho is happy—happy! 
My father, Ido love you; and yet—and yet it is 
dreary sometimes.” 

Then the voice died away in fainter murmurs, and 
a confused sound of less regular breathing from the 
attendant counselled a speedy retreat tothe listeners. 

“Are you satisfied, Sir Ralph?” asked Sanders, 
coolly “Dare you tell me that you do not believe 
the blood of your vace flows in that girl’s veins?” 

, - She mey bea Darcy,” returned Sir Ralph, thought- 
ully. 

‘She may be? I couldstake my very-existence on 
it,” replied Sanders, resolutely. “And, what'is 
more, I would wager the Darcy estates that she would 
carry off their rent-roll iu the very face of your pretty 
little girl if she had the chance. All is at stake. 
Now, Sir Ralph, count the cost. One half your estates 
would not be too much to conceal the blighting truth 
that Marcus Darcy and his daughter are defrauded of 
their rights, and that it needs but one word from mo 
to hurl you and yours into shame and disgrace.” 

“Hash, hush! walls may have ears. Sanders, be 
reasonable. I will do all that I can in conscience ; 
ouly convey these hideous phautoms from my sight, 
and nothing that-you can ask will be tov much to rid 
my life of theinewbus that has rested on it. But you 
must do all—all! carry out my plans, be my agent, 
realiso the hopes that have danced before me for 
years,. then your own wildest expectations shall be 
more than fulfilled. Sanders, I will not be trifled 
with. Hither you must devote tome body and soul, 
or else I will dare all, and defy you, asa revengeful 
scoundrel unworthy of credence.” 

Sanders shrugged his shoulders with a scornful 
smile, but the next t he d to reconsider 
his resolve, and his mobile face changed suddenly. 

“ Well, there is sense in that, Sir Ralph. I like a 
man that speaks out, and, all things considered, I be- 
lieve.I shall accept your terms, if they are liberal. It 
will save trouble; lam not so young as I have been, 
and shall like a provision for life. Now what have 
you tu propose?” 

Sir Ralph motioned him to a seat near him, and 
for some time after they remained in earnest conver- 
sation. 

When Sanders left the apartment the fate of Wal- 
ter Tyrell and his daughter had been remorselessly 
decided upon by the worthy confederates in a dark 
and twisted plot. a 

* 





* * * 

Rosalind Tyrell awoke on the following morning 
after that memorable night with a vague feeling of 
terror and suffering that for some moments‘she could 
not define. All was so strange d4round her—tlecham- 
ber, the bed, in their spacious magnificence as com- 
pared with her own small, humble chamber, and then 
the sense of pain and feverish discomfort in a framo 
that had hitherto never known ailment or suffering, 
was in itself a new and alarming featureto her young 
mind, 

By degrees the whole events of the past-day re- 
curred to her mind, the stained bandage on her arm, 
the aching and the feebleness of her whole system 
recalled but too plainly the whole occurrence. 

And with that returning consciousness rose up an 
image such as she had figured to herself in her 
dreams—young, noble, chivalrous ; but which she had 
now, for the first time, seen realised in actual life. 

Should she see him again? 

Should she hear his rich voiee, and feel rather 
than meet the earnest, tender sympathy and admira- 
tion which his eyes had so unmistakoabky expressed. 

She looked round the room as if expecting to'see 
his tall figure watching over her,as he had done 
during the long painful drive home. 

But there was only a woman of some thirty-five 
years of age, dressed in a large wrapper, and with 
heavy, half-closed eyes, as if sho had been vainly 
seeking slumber during the night. 

“Oh, youare awake, are you?” shesaid. “TI sup- 
pose I had better go and tell my lady, and ask her 
to send some une else, for I am quite wearied out 
with sitting up, and I don’t see that I am called on 
to do it; but ladies :‘heve such queer whims.” 

“T am very sorry,” said Rosalind, gently. * Did 
Lady Mont Aspen.send you to me ?” 

“ Bless you, no; it's Lady Greville, a friend of 
hers, who is staying hare; and she was-riding with 
Lady Bentrice Vernon, and Miss Darey, and two or 
three gentlemen when the accident happened, though 
they had gone into the other side of the wood. And 
she took it imte her head that there wasn’t half 
enough fuss made about it, especially by my lord 
and lady themselves, and she would -not-be satisfied 
unless I:sat up with you. But I’m eure there's been 
enough done. Why, Sir Ralph Daroy came to seo 
how you were in the night, though he-dida’t speak, 





and thought I wasn’t awake.” 
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“He is very kind. I suppose it was his daughter 
who fainted?” asked Rosalind. 

“Yes. Of courseshe is more tender than the likes 
of you and me, Miss Tyrell, if that’s your name. But, 
dear me, I must go to my ladys It’s half-past nine, 
and they breakfast at ten.” 

And she hurried off without waiting for a reply. 

Rosalind felt strangely desolate. 

Where was her father? Surely he must have been 
alarmed at her prolonged absence, and would come 
to ask for his child, perhaps only to be refused ad- 
mission in that proud mansion, where she was only 
sheltered on sufferance. 

“TI will get up and go away at once!” she ex- 


claimed. “He shall not be an hour longer without 
his Rosa.” 
sut there were two insuperable difficulties to this 


arrangement. 

Her clothes had all been removed, and when she 
attempted to raise herself in a sitting posture her 
head actually whirled with the giddiness of pain and 
exhaustion. 

“Father, father, why will you not come?” she 
murmured. “'lake me away from here. It is so 
desolate and lonely.” 

“ Not so, my dear Miss Tyrell,” said a sweet voice, 
and, starting round, sbe perceived an elegantly 
dressed woman standing on the other side of the bed 
from that where she was lying. ‘I assure you that 
you have some most interested friends here, and I 
must introduce myself as Lady Greville, though it is 
not our first meeting, and I feel perfectly well ac- 
quainted with you. Do you feel better?” 

“Oh, yes, much better. I should like to get up 
and go home, please,” pleaded Rosalind. “ My father 
will be so uneasy.” 

“] have no doubt that has been cared for already,” 
replied Lady Greville, sitting down by her. “ It is 
impossible for you to leave the house for a day or 
two. Is there any one else you are anxious about?” 
she added, watching the girl's changing colour. 

“Oh, no—no one. At least, I hope Miss Darcy is 
better,” added the girl, rousing herself to meet her 
graceful visitor’s kindly condescension. 

“She was quite well last night, and the Duke of 
St. Maur was most assiduous in his care of her,” 
laughed the lady ; “ but, I forget, you cannot know 
the names of these people. It was the duke who 
carried you to the carriage. I suppose you quite won 
his heart by saving Geraldine Darcy’s life.” 

“ They are engaged, I suppose, then ?” said Rosa- 
lind, wearily. 

Why should she even ask such a question? What 
could it signify to her ? 

“Oh, well, scarcely. At least, I never saw such 
strong symptoms as last night, after the fancied 
danger she had been in. Have not you some one to 
whom your bravery will make you more precious, my 
pretty heroine?” she added, playfully. 

“Yes, my father,” replied the girl, with a sudden 
access of dignity. 

“No one else, and you so lovely!” reflected the 
little ambassadress, sotto voce. 

Then she resumed : 

“TI suppose you have never been out of England 2?” 

“Yes, when I was a child. We travelled about, 
but I scarcely remember where,” replied the girl. 

“ Can you speak any other language than your own 
then ?” 

Rosalind almost laughed. 

“T fancy I should not be at a loss, Lady Greville, 
if I were sent on a wandering life again.” 

The lady next spoke in pure French, which might 
have befitted a native of gay Paris, then Lady Gre- 
ville carried on the conversation in Italian. 

“How did you manage to retain such facility of 
language, Miss Tyrell ?” 

Again Rosalind returned her lead in the sweet Tus- 
- that the lady loved and spoke herself so grace- 

ully. 

“I have been carefully trained by my father. He 
speaks French and Italian and German almost as 
well as English.” 

“Ha, a courier,” mentally decided the little lady, 
but she did not give utterance to the thought. 

“Well, I rather fancy it is not very safe for you 
to exercise your polyglot powers just now, so I shall 
leave you at present, ma belle blessée, and report to 
the sharers of your adventure the morning's bulletin. 
We shall see each other several times yet, I expect,” 
she added, with a kindly nod, as she left the room, 
and seemed to take with her all its brightness to Rosa- 
lind’s eyes. 

a Well. duke, I have been to see your little 
prodigy,” she said, gaily, as she joined the young 
man on the terrace where he was lounging till the 
appearance of some of the party, “and really I be- 
lieve she is the most extraordinary girl of her station 
that ever existed. A mere retainer’s daughter, as 
you know, and she speaks French and Italian and I 
suspect German more fluently than I do. Is it not 





cruel that she should be thrown away on some village 
lout 2?” 

“TI suppose she will be happier in her natural posi- 
tion and will only suffer from the injudicious training 
she must have received,” said the duke, with con- 
strained coldness. “ But is she recovering from 
Vyvian’s impromptu attack, Lady Greville?” he 
added, with a smile that had little of gaiety in it. 

“She is very weak and sufferiug ; but, as in yes- 
terday’s affair, she is more occupied with others than 
herself. She is extremely anxious about her father. 
I must ask Lord Mont Aspen to send to him,” she 
observed. “It is strange they do not take more in- 
terest in tlie matter.” 

“T suppose they consider Sir Ralph is chiefly cor- 
cerned in his daughter's rescue,” returned the duke. 
** However, I will go myself immediately after break- 
fast to the ‘ Huntsman's Hut.’ I am rather curious 
to see the paternity of such a singular damsel.” 

Lady Greville moved into the breakfast-room as 
her companion spoke, 

There was something that puzzled and irritated 
her in the young man’s bitter tone, yet she was 
herself rather doubtful as to the expediency of ex- 
citing the duke’s interest in the obscure maiden, 
while she secretly conjured up a scheme that would 
amply atone for the injustice either of fortune or of 
mankind to this beautiful Rosalind of the forest, 

Lord Mont Aspen was already there, but his face 
wore a perplexed and anxious expression as he ex- 
changed greetings with his guests. 

“There seems a fatality in those Conigre Woods,” 
he said, gravely. “I seut early this morning for 
Tyrell to come up and see his daughter, but he is 
not in his cottage, and one of the under-keepers de- 
clares that he saw him go into the wood about four 
or five o'clock this morning, 1 suppose with tho in- 
tention of coming up to the house. But he has not 
arrived. Yet I know he is excessively fond of the 
girl, and most tenacious of the very winds blowing 
upon her too roughly. In fact, I consider he has 
been really foolish in keeping her so entirely slut 
up. If anything happened to him she would be 
completely thrown adrift, after this hothouse train- 
ing.” 

“He is a singular man aitogether,” returned the 
countess. ‘“ But surely no harm can have happened 
to him on our very domain, Hubert. Perhaps he has 
some business to do for you before he comes. 
Duke, will you give Lady Greville some of that 
chicken ?” 

Just as St. Maur was about to obey the beliest of 
his hostess the butler entered and spoke a few words 
to the earl in a low tone. 

‘Good Heavens! how extraordinary!” exclaimed 
Lord Mont Aspen, his colour changing as he listened. 
“TI am afraid my worst fears are justified, They 
have found poor T'yrell’s pocket-book and watch 
lying in the thickest part of the wood, and large 
drops of blood are still plain on the turf. There 
must have been some terribly foul play for a strong 
man like that to have yielded to any attack. I would 
have sworn he would have died on the spot rather 
than have cried for quarter. But it shall not go un- 
punished. I will not have another hour lost. ‘The 
affair shall be silted to the very bottom.” 

(To be continued.) 








Baron BicomFieLp.—The Queen has been 
pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under 
the great seal granting the dignity of a baron of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
unto the Right Hon. John Arthur Douglas, Baron 
Bloomfield, in that part of the said United Kingdom 
called Ireland, G.C.B., Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to His Majesty 
the Emperor of Austria, and the heirs male of his 
body lawfully begotten, by the name, style, and 
title of Baron Bloomfield, of Ciamhalltha, in the 
county of Tipperary. 

TEMPERATURE OF THE HigHER ArR.—Mr. 
Coxwell, in an experimental balloon ascent from 
Hornsey, on July 31st, ascertained that at 7,856 
feet elevation the thermometer declined from 
74 Fahr. at starting to 42 degrees. Ata quarter of 
a mile from the earth there was a reduction of 4} 
degrees. At half a mile high the thermometer in- 
dicated 63. When the barometer stood at 242 the 
temperature was 48 ; and at nearly a mile and a 
half it was ten degrees above freezing. The balloon 
employed was entirely new, construciel by the cele- 
brated aéronaut for Mr. Ashton, who he made 
several ascents with Mr. Coxwell, and accompanied 
him on this interesting occasion. 

Mout. Louise Mutusacu.—The most popular 
amongst the female novel writers in Prussia, Mdlle. 
Louise Mulhbach, has obtained permission to dedi- 
cate her latest work to Queen Augusta. It is 
rumoured at Berlin that she will be appointed 
reader to the Crown Princess on the return of the 





latter from her visit to our Queen at Osborne. 


| Malle. Louise Mulhbach is one of the high moral 


writers of Germany. She has written fifteon of 
those highly moral romances in which the Germans 
delight—a pailfal of warm water to the tumblor of 
the milk of human kindness with which she secks 
to extinguish the fire of youthful passion and the 
glow of youthful genius in her works. 

Tue TuILeRtes GarpENns.—The return of tho 
porlie to the gardens of the Tuileries was marked 

y 43 much sadness as joy. Most of the statues are 
defaced or wholly destroyed. The colossal fizure 
of Peace, by Chaudet, is burnt by petroleum : tho 
statue of Agrippina has lost her head and her right 
arm ; Cybele points with the stump of her left arm 
to the missing skirt in which her missing right arm 
once held sundry fruits of the earth now missing 
likewise ; Pradier’s Prometheus is but little injured, 
while the Serpent-Charmer, dedicated by Clesingor 
to the Prince Imperial, belonging to the Jardin 
Réservé, was found literally riddled with shot 
hacked with bayonets, and otherwise mutilated in 
*the most disgraceful manner. 

CompLeTion oF Sr. Pauu’s CATHEDRAL —It 
is just twelve months since a scheme was inaugn. 
rated for the completion of St. Paul’s Cathedral, in 
accordance with the designs of its great architect. 
Subscriptions were then announced amounting to 
19,000/., and since then only 18,400/. have been sub. 
scribed, but of the 37,0001. only 23,9001. is at present 
available, and this is stated to be totally inade. 
quate to the work to be done. Upon a rough esti. 
mate it is thought that 250,000/. may be spent 
before the whole building can be called finally and 
thoroughly complete. The committee propose at once 
to undertake the decoration of the roof and walls 
of the choir and apse, and to fill the dome with 
mosaic in the place of Thornbill’s grisaille pictures. 
The cost of this work will be 35,0v00. 

A Scnoo.tsoy’s INTERVIEW wiTH Royarty— 
In a letter recently received by a gentleman 
residing at Wavertree from his son, who is studying 
in Germany, the following passages occur :—‘ We 
arrived at Ems at eight o'clock in the morning, 
after two hours’ walk over the mountains from 
Coblentz. After taking coffee in the gardens be- 
longing to the hotel, we strolled about the town, 
there being about eighty of us, including masters. 
While looking at the shops the Emperor came past, 
and the master took off his hat, and I did too, 
though I did not know who he was. In one of the 
shops they sold his photo., and some of our boys 
were looking at them when the emperor passed. 
I supposed he saw we belonged to a school, as he 
stopped and asked one of the masters if we were 
English, and on learning that we were told the shop- 
man to give us all a photo. of himself. The man 
said he would, and the emperor took up a few and 
gave them to us himself. 1 was standing next to 
him, so received one from his hands. It was very 
kind of him to give away 41. 10s., which was the 
price of the cards. He was walking about like the 
other gentlemen, and talking to ladies and some of 
us. Heasked two or three and myself where we 
came from.” 

Civit List Pensions.—The 1,200 a year ap. 
propriated for life pensions to be charged on the 
Civil List were bestowed as follows, in the year 
ended the 20th of June, 1871 :—To Gavin Milroy, 
M.D., a pension of 160/., in consideration of his 
medical services under Government, especially in 
the Crimea, and of the injury which he thereby 
professionally sustained; to Mr. Denis Florence 
M‘Carthy, barrister-at-law, 100/., in consideration 
of his literary merit a3 a poet; to Miss Agnes 
Strickland, 100/., in recognition of the merit dis- 
played in her historical works; to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Anster, 501., in consideration of the literary ser- 
vices of her husband, the late John Anster, LL.D.; 
to Samuel Prideaux Tregelles, Doctor of Laws, 
100/., additional yearly pension to that of 100. 
granted on the 18th of June, 1863, in recognition of 
his theological labours, and to enable him to com- 

lete his ecclesiastical works; to Mr. Charles 
Tilston Beke, 100/., in consideration of his geo- 
graphical researches, and especially of the value ot 
his explorations in Abyssinia ; to John Stenhouse, 
Doctor of Laws, 100/.,in consideration of his 
scientific attainments, and of the loss of his 
emoluments as non-resident Assayer of the Mint; 
to Mrs. Emily Coles, widow 6f Captain Cowper 
Phipps Coles, 150/., in consideration of her hus- 
band’s services as inventor of the ‘turret-ship 
system; to Mr. Warwick Brooks, 100/., in con- 
sideration of his talent as an artist ; to Miss Wini- 
frede Mary Wyse, 1001., in consideration of the 
diplomatic services of her uncle, Sir Thomas Wyse, 
and of her own limited circumstances; to Sir 
Robert Stanford, 100/., in consideration of the 
losses which he has suffered in consequence of the 
assistance which he afforded to the Government at 
the Cape of Good Hope in 1849; to Mr. James Ro- 
binson Planché, Somerset Herald in the College 
of Arms, 100I., in recognition of his literary set 





vices. 
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CLARE ORMOND. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Spiers went down to the water’s edge and found a 
boat idly rocking in a little cove sheltered from ob- 
servation by a curve in the bank. In it lay at full 
length a young man of uncouth appearance, clad in 
homespun. A hat witha torn brim was pulled down 
ever his eyes, and he seemed to be sleeping. 

Spiers called out, in an angry tone : 

“ Hillo, Jared; is this the way you watch, when 
you are well paid for it?” ° 

The head was slowly lifted, and a loutish-looking 
face emerged from the shelter of the hat, as its 
owner growled in reply: 

“When there's nothing to watch for, why shan’t 
Itakea nap? Is the girl nabbed ?” 

“Yes, she’s safe inthe house. Has the boat passed 
up stream yet ?’’ 

“Yes, half an hour ago; but I ain’t heard the other 
coming yet; she will be here though, I expect, in 
time.’ 


“Oh, yes; she’s always in time,” was the light 


reply. 

Jared?” 

wn Brown nodded, and lazily stepped from the 
at. 


“You understand what you have to do, 


“You are to give me twenty pounds to get you off 
safe with the girl. Ican do it, andI will do it, so 
there,” 

“I don’t think there will be anybody to interfere 
before we are off ; but, if there should be, you must 
stand by me to the last, and do whatever I tell 
you.” 
“Certainly. I couldn’t expect to get that pile of 
money if I shrinked because there was a fuss made. 
Tain’t afraid. If the girl wants to go with you she 
shall, anyhow.” 

“ Of course she wants to go with me, or she would 
not havecome to meet me this afternoon. In half an 
hour the boat should be in sight, and, once safe on 
board of her with my prize, I can snap my fingers at 
all her friends.” 

Jared only grunted in reply, and Spiets walked to 
and fro upon the shore, pausing every few moments 
to take a long view at the river. The sun sank to 
rest in a heavy bank of clouds, and the bright twi- 
light ended, but there was no sign of the expected 
steamer, no sound that indicated her approach; she 
was an hour behind time, and Spiers came to the un- 
willing conclusion that some accident had happeued 
to detain her. 





[A VILLALN'’S TRIUMPH. ] 


He raged to and fro like a baffled hyena, and uttered 
such imprecations that his companion remonstrated. 

The infuriated man retorted : 

“ How dare you speak tome in that way? If you 
had as much at stake as I have you would rave even 
worse than I do. The people from Riverdale will be 
down on me, and there's but one way to make all 
sure. I will bring the girl down, and you can row 
me to some point where we cau get shelter and bo 
safe from pursuit.” 

Jared poiuted to the river, which was begiuning to 
lash itself into foam under the influence of a sudden 
storm. He laconically said: 

“Tf the boat were to come now it would be hardly 
safe for you to try to get on her in such a gale as 
this is goin’ to be. We'd better get back to the 
house, I can tell you. See there, now.’ 

This exclamation was caused by a burst of thunder 
above their heads, accompanied by a vivid flash of 
lightning, and Spiers began to think to himself that 
— was the better part of valour. He sullenly 
said: 

“Everything is against me. Come on then, and 
T'll tell you as you go how you way earn not ten but 
a hundred pounds.” 

“Golly! that'd be a grand haul. 
if the money’ll be all right.” 

“T'll give you ten now, and the balance shall be 
paid you ina week from this time. You told me that 
you had been a Methodist preacher once; if you will 
go over the marriage ceremony between this girl and 
myself the money is yours.” 

“But I wasn't licensed to preach ; I just took it up 
for a while ’cause I thought it’d be an easy way to 
make @ livin’. I never married nobody, and if I had 
*twouldn’t ha’ held in law.” 

“TI don’t-care for that. Desperate cases require 
desperate remedies. The Ormonds won't know that 
you were not regularly ordaiued. Marry me to the 
gir!,and I will manage all the rest.” 

“ Well, it’s no business of miue. 
money, and I’ll do my best.” 

The ten pounds were paid, and a few moments 
later the two entered the house. Clare was alone in 
the outer room, lying with half-closed eyes and parted 
lips, evidently still under the influence of the chloro- 
form she had inhaled. 

At the approach of the storm Mrs. Brown had 
rushed out to put under cover a brood of young 
chickens that had been hatched only a few days be- 
fore, and Spiers hurriedly said: 

“Tt is lucky the coast is clear. Be quick now, 
se through with it before the old woman comes 

c we 


I ain’t particler 


Hand over the 





“But the girl don’t seem to know nothing. What 
would be the use if she can't make her responses?” 

“T can lift up her hand for her, which will do quite 
as well as speech ; you kuow she’s willing to marry 
me, or she wouldn’t be here with me.”’ 

“ That’s true.” 

Jared rattled off a brief form of words, and, at its 
close, said, with a hoarse laugh : 

“JT pronounce you, John Johnson and Clare Or- 
mond, man and wife. Short work that to win such a 
pileof money.” 

Clare had shown no consciousness of what was 
passing. She breathed, and that was all; she did 
not even shrink from the hated touch of Spiers when 
he raised her hand in mocking response to the ques- 
tion, Will you take this man for your wedded hus- 
band ? 

The storm burst, and for half an hour raged with 
such fury that the small house rocked to its founda- 
tions. Half of Mrs. Brown's chickens were drowned, 
and in her lamentations over them she was almost 
oblivious of Clare’s presence beneath her roof. 

The storm soon -exhausted its violence, and in a 
sudden pause in the roaring of the wind the tones of 
a bell were heard rising from theriver. A glance 
through the window showed the outline of a steamer 
gleaming with light, looking, in the lurid atmosphere, 
like a fire-ship ready for action. 

The deep boomizg of the bell came at intervals, and, 
aroused by the sound, Clare lifted her colourless facw, 
and excitedly asked : 

“ What is that? Isit the funeral knell of every 
hope I had in life? What—what are you going to 
do with me?” 

The last question was prompted by the rapid action 
of Mrs. Brown, who snatched up the hat and shawl, 
and commenced muffling her guest in them, while 
her son threw open the door, and rushed down the 
declivity on which the house stood, to make a signal 
to the boat that the expected passengers would suvu 
be alongside. 

To Clare’s terrified inquiry Mrs. Brown replied : 

“I'm getting you ready to get off with your 
sweetheart. It’s all right; the boat’s come, and you'll 
soon be safe on board of her.” 

Spiers bent over her before she gained breath to 
reply, and hissed in her ear: 

“One word in contradiction of what I have told 
here, and I will denounce you before these people as 
the murderer of your aunt, and youknow what must 
follow then. I could not save you.” 

“Let me be lost then,” she desperately replicd. 
“ Anything—avything will be better than going with 
yo Md 
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In spite of her struggles, he wrapped the veil over 
her face in such a manner as to stifle her cries, and, 
taking her in his arms, strode out of the house. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

In the meantime the steamer had reached th® 
landing, and, much to Jasper’s sur; se and delight, 
vot only Mrs. Ormond was on board, but her husband 
and his own father. To the hurried inquiries made 
after Clare, Jasper replied that she was quite safe, 
though still much indisposed. 

Leal, with two policemen in plain clothes, came on 
shore with them, and, after a slight delay, a con- 
veyance was found for them to Riverdale, and the 
three gentlemen got into the carriage with Mrs. 
Ormond. 

As they drove rapidly forward Jasper was told 
how completely successful his father’s mission had 
been, and that he wes in possessicn of warrants for 
the arrest of Spiers and Claudia Coyle. 

In conclusion Mr. Olifford said : 

“I hope Clare’s mind is clear enough to under- 
stand that she is exonerated from all blame; that 
Mrs. Adair took from her hand nothing that could 
in any degree affect her health.” 

“] have told ber again and again that she has no- 
thing tofear; but I did not venture to explain every- 
thing to her, She seemed too much excited, and I 
thought it safest to soothe heras I best could.” 

“IT fear you have made a great mistake, Mr, Olif- 
ford,” said Mrs. Ormond, in some excitement; but 
she checked herself, and more quietly added, “ But 
you doubtless thought you were acting for the best, 
and al] can be soon set right now.” 

The impatient mother thought the drive would 
never end, though the horses were put to their ut- 
most speed, and she had no thought forthe gran- 
deur of the home that now belonged to her daughter 
when they drove in at the iron gates and swept'up 
to the entrance. 

Judith Brooke was on the steps ready to receive 
them, and she smilingly said to Mrs. Ormond: 

“Clare is resting quietly, though I scarcely think 
she is asleep. Shall we go up to her at once, Mrs. 
Ormond ?” 

“Show me the way, please, that I may clasp her 
in my arms as soon as possible, and bring peace to 
ber poor heart.” 

The two hurried upstairs, followed by Mr. Or- 
mond, who was not less impatient than his wife to 
embrace his daughter once more, and breathe peace 
into her fainting soul. 

Claudia witnessed the arrival of the first carriage 
from the winiows of her own apartment; the one 
containing Beal and the policemen was not yet in 
sight; and with a satisfied smile she turned away 
and went down to greet Mr. Clifford, and appeared 
as perfectly at her ease as if unconscious of the ab- 
duction of the unfortunate girl he had hurried back 
to save. 

She was charmingly dressed, and looked as grand 
and beautiful as he thouglit he lad ever seen her, as 
she came towards him with outstretched hand and 
beaming smiles. 

“You see lam back again, Mr. Clifford. I went 
away ina pet, but I thought it best to return and 
keep my position here till my dear old friend’s will 
is read. She always promised to remember me 
handsomely, and I stand in need of all she may 
have given me.” 

Acute as she was, Claudia could not understand 
the expression of his face as he replied: 

“T expected to find you here, Miss Coyle, and I 
assure you I am very glad you have returned. There 
issome unfinished business to settle in which you are 
deeply interested.”’ 

Claudia changed colour, and at that moment her 
discomfiture was completed by the sudden appear- 
ance of Beal and his two companions. She hur- 
riedly asked : 

“Who—who are these men, and why have you 
brought strangers here at such a time as this ?” 

“You will soon know, Miss Coyle. They came 
on your account, and I advise you to make no re- 
sistance. I arrest youin the name of the law for a 
crime I need not now stop to explain to you. Do 
your duty, gentlemen.” 

The arrest was so sudden and unexpected that for 
an instant Claudia was paralysed; but the next mo- 
ment she darted away and ran into Jasper’s arms, 
who was entering from the lateral hall. 

She struggled violently to escape, but he held her 
with @ strong grasp till the policemen came up, and 
one of them coolly took off the serpent bracelet that 
glittered on her arm, and replaced it with a slen- 
der pair of handcuffs he had brought for the pur- 
pose. 

Claudia was pale as marble, and panting with rage 
and fright; but what she might have said was cut 
short by a thrilling cry above stairs, and Mr. Or- 








“My daughter is gone! She has been spirited 
away in some unaccountable manner. What has be- 
come of her? Woman, answer me truly, for you 

have aided this abduction. The truth—the truth 

from your vile lips, or your life is not worth a mo- 

ment’s purchase!” 

In his frenzy he drew a pistol and levelled it at 

Claudia’s head as she 's' there, her identity be- 

trayed by the manacles she wore. 

One of the policemen quietly struck the weapon up, 

and said: 

“No violence must be used, Mr. Ormond. Let 

some one give orders for horses to be made ready for 

a pursuit, and it will go hard with meif I cannot get 

from this young woman such information as will 
guide us to the right place to find your daughter.” 

* You will learn nothing from me,” said Claudia, 

sullenly, “and I will make you pay roundly for in- 
sulting me in this unheard-of manner. What havo I 
done to deserve such treatment? Of what am I 
aecused ?” 

“ Of complicity with John Spiers to poison Mrs. 
Adair, making her niece the innocent agent of her 
murder ; of using the power thus obtained over Clare 
to induce her to marry Spiers, and make a will in his 
favour. When that was done she was to bo dealt 
with as mercilessly as the old lady was,” said Mr. 
Clifford, in reply. 

This brief statement made her cower a moment, 
but she defiantly replied : 

“There can be no proof of sucha crime on my part. 
I know nothing of John Spiers or his plans. How 
should I, living as secluded as I have since I came 
to Mrs. Adair?” 

“We ‘have the proofs—let that suffice. I have 
witnessed your nocturnal meetings with Spiers more 
than once, and if you had spoken English I should 
have fathomed your plans long ago. Ihave been 
working in the ‘dark to foil you for weeks past, Miss 
Coyle, and you have fallen into the trap you so cun- 
ningly set for another.” 

Olaudia glared at him, and viciously said : 

“My guilt cannot be proved without that of Clare 
Ormond being made known. She used the elixir, 
and she is guilty of the murder.” 

“But there was no murder, and Clare is innocent, 
as you will soon understand. Come forward, Beal, 
and tell your story. When Miss Coyle has heard it 
 rhay 9 she will be willing to tell by what agency 

iss Ormond was removed from this house, and give 
us a clue as to where she is to be found.” 

Beal came forward, and gave a coucise account of 
what is already known to the reader. 

Claudia clearly saw that the game was up, and her 
most eager desire now was to prevent Spiers from 
getting off with his victim, and forcing her to marry 
him, since no pecuniary advantage could be derived 
from such a union. 

After a few moments’ reflection she said : 

‘* Neither Jasper nor Mr. Ormond can be willing to 
have what has happened here brought before the 
world, since Clare’s name must inevitably be mixed 
up init. Pledge me your word, Mr. Clifford, that I 
shall go free, and also my accomplice,.and I will tell 
you where he may be found, and Clare rescued.” 

“T cannot set aside your arrest now that it has been 
made,” said Mr. Olifford, in a low voice, “but I can 
so arrange it that you may both be allowed to escape 
while on your way to prison.” 

Claudia shuddered at the last word. 

“Promise me that—I know I can rely on your 
word—and I will tell you enough to pate. Me you to 
follow up John Spiers, and release Miss Ormond be- 
fore he has time to make her marry him.” 

“I pledge you my word of honour that you both 
shall escape if Clare be brought back unharmed. If 
not, I hardly know what vengeance you may not ex- 
pect to fall onyou. You would have three merciless 
men to deal with, Claudia Coyle—her father, her be- 
trothed husband, and myself. Now speak, if you 
will.” 

By this time the clatter of horses’ hoofs was heard 
on the gravel in front of the house, and both Jasper 
and Mr. Ormond, who had aided in getting them 
ready, came in to learn what terms had been made 
with the prisoner. 

Claudia briefly said : 

“Clare wert out this afternoon to meet Mr. Spiers 
in the woodland arbour. I scarcely think she knew 
what she was doing when she came. She hoped to 
make a compromise with him, and induce him, for 
money, to spare her the accusation ke declared he 
would bring against her if she refused to marry him. 
He declined her offers and took her away with him. 
If the steamer bas not passed down the river, she 
will be found at Mrs, Brown's cottage, four miles be- 
low this place. That is all I have to say.” 

Mr. Clifford’s face brightened. 

“The steamer has not passed down yet, for we 
heard, on the one we came up by, that she would not 





tary company was coming on board, and there wag 
to bea parade first. Fate works in our favour, and 
you will be in time to save Clare yet, Mr. Ormond. I 
shall stay here to watch over our prisoner, as she 
must be confronted with her accomplice before she ig 
allowed to depart. Take the policemen with yon, 
Ormond, for the man may be desperate ; and it may 
be as well to send a boat to drop down slowly, and 
intercept him if the steamer should arrive before you 
get there.” 

“Be sure that we shall do all that is possible,” 
said Jasper, with pale lips, but an expression of de- 
termination on his youthful face which told Claudia 
that if any evil had happened to Clare, the life of tho 
man she loved as the tigress loves her young would 
be the forfeit. 

Their arrangements were soon completed. By 
this time the sun had set, and the storm was brew- 
ing; but, regardless of that, the boat was manned by 
two stout men accustomed to the river, and ono of 
the policemen, with Mr. Bowen, who insisted on 
joining the party, took their sin it. The other 
One accompanied Jasper and Mr. Ormond. They set 
out amid the first breathing of the storm, in the hope 
that they would reach Mrs. Brown's house before it 
burst on them in allits fury. ‘Mr, Clifford thoughtit 
best to detain Beal with him, as his evidence was too 
important tovisk his safety in any way. 

The lightning flashed, the thunder rain fell 

in blinding torrents, and the wind snapped branches 

fromthe trees like pipe stems, and sent them flying 

in every direction ; but little did the three determined 

men beed the dangers on their way. ‘The father and 

lover thought only of Clare in the power of so base 

a’wretchas John Spiers, and they thundered on un- 

‘seathed amid the din of the elements, scarcely con- 

scious of the dangers that surrounded them. 

When the raging»wind ceased to roar, as suddenly 

as it had arisen, they found themselves within a 

quarter of a mile of the place they were secking. 

Jasper know the road well, and he checked his horse, 

and said: 

“The storm will still farther delay the steamer, 
and we shall have time to rescue Clare before she 
comes. I hope the boat has fared as well as we have. 
The way is shorter by the river, and the men are 
skilful boatmen. I think they will be in time to aid 
us, if their assistance should be ~ og 

At that moment the deep booming of a bell was 
heard, and Jasper cried out: 

“We have not a moment to lose. I know the sound 
of that bell too well to mistake. it. They are ringing 
for their passengers. On to the rescue!” 

Again they dashed away, and in a few moments 
more were riding pellmell towards the bank, on which 
a dark group was gathered. A boat was rowing in 
towards the land, which Spiers. mistook for one be- 
longing to the steamer, but which Jasper recognised 
as the one that had been sent from Riverdale. 

It landed just as the three excited horsemen came 
within speaking. distance. Spiers sprang into it, 
placed Clare on the seat, and, lifting his hat, waved 
it triumphantly towards those he believed had come 
too late, and cried out: 

“ Bafiled! She is mine now, and I defy you!” 

Then, turning to the men, he said : 

“ Row for your lives! Fifty pounds to you, boys, 
if you get us to the steamer before those fellows can 
pursue and stop us.” ; 

Bowen and the policeman had crouched down in 
the boat as she drew near the shore, and when they 
now sprang up and pinioned the exulting abuctor he 
was so taken by surprise that he was handcuffed 
and bound before he could make any effectual resist- 
ance. 

We pass over his impotent ravings to chronicle 
something more agreeable. 

In a moment Mr. Ormond was in the boat, and lad 
his daughter in his arms, crying out: 

“You are saved! you are saved, my darling!— 
doubly saved, for you are proved innocent of avy in- 
jury to your aunt. The draught that wretch had pre- 
pared was changed by a friend, and the elixir you 
used was only soda and water. . Look up, my precious 
child, and let me see that you fully comprehend the 
import of my words.” 

“Yes, papa, I understand. I have escaped 40 
awful danger, but I know that Iam safe now. Can 
you forgive me for my mad flight? But I was 60 
wretched, papa, that I did not know which way t0 
turn for safety.” ’ 

“ All is forgiven, love, and your sufferings will 
soon be forgotten in the happiness that awaits you. 

The discomfited Spiers turned to listen to what was 
said by the father and daughter. He cynically said: 

“I think I shall have a word tosay abont that, 
Mr. Ormond. Your daughter is my wife, ond I 
ask you if this is fitting treatment for your son-10- 
law ?” 

“ Your wife !”” exclaimed Jasper, on whose set {ace 
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cionds. ‘Dare to repeat that assertion, and I will 
kill you!” 

Clare shivered and shrank, and, laying her band 
on her lover’s arm, said : 

“It is false, Jasper. There is no tie between 
him and myself, as can be proved by these people 
here.” 

“ Ask the young man,” said Spiers, in a loud tone. 
“ Jared Brown is a Methodist clergyman, and he mar- 
ried us not half an hour ago. You pretended to 
be insensible, but you knew all that was going on, 
and you know that you left Riverdale this afternoon 
with the intention of elopiug with me.” 

“Silence!” thundered Mr. Ormond. “How dare 
you claim my daughter as your wife, and with her 
own consent? If I believed your assertion I would 
pitch you into the river, bound as you are, and let 
you drown like a dog. Jasper, we cannot linger 
here. Bring forward that woman and her son, and 
let them answer for themselves, If any such villany 
has been perpetrated, they shall answer dearly for 
it.” 

Mrs. Brown, alarmed by the noise on the beach, had 
come down to see what was going on, and she now 
held on to herson and defeated his attempt toescape. 
She angrily said : 

“There wasn’t nobody married at my house to- 
night, as I knows on; and this here boy ain’t no 
more a preacher than I am. He tried it once, but 
the Conference wouldn’t have nothing to do with 
him, and said he wasn’t in his right mind to think 
of such a thing, and he hardly knowing how to read. 
Please, gentlemen, let the half-witted boy alone, for 
he’s all ’'ve got, and he’s the last of nine children ; 
all the others is dead and gone.” . 

“ That is enough, Mrs. Brown,” said Mr. Ormond. 
“Keep your son at home, that he may be found if 
wanted; but I think I shall be able to deal with this 
man without calling on him. He stole my daughter 
from her home, and would have forced her to marry 
him to secure her fortune. That is the explanation 
of all that has happened here to-night.” 

“Oh, law! And he said she was running off with 
him because she wanted to, and you wouldn’t let 
her.” 

“He told me the same thing, or I wouldn’t have 
done it ; but it ain’t binding, anyhow,” said Jared. 

“Tt is well for you that it is not,” replied Jasper, 
and Brown retreated from that angry face, drawing 
his mother away with him. 

It was then arranged that Mr. Ormond should re- 
turn in the boat with his daughter and the prisoner, 
= Mr. Bowen trode back to Riverdale on his 

orse. 

In the meantime the steamer, tired of waiting, bad 
resumed her course. 

The boat had weathered the storm by hugging the 
shore and taking refuge in a little cove during its 
greatest violence, as the men now explained to Mr. 
Ormond, and he promised them a handsome reward 
for the skill and fidelity they had shown in hastening 
to the rescue of his daughter. 

Spiers made several efforts to talk with him, but 

he refused to hear anything he had to say, telling 
him that in the morning Mrs. Adair’s will would be 
read in his presence, and the final setthement of his 
fate, and that of his accomplice, be determined on. 
_ “You think you'll have it all your own way,” he 
insolently replied; “ but I'll be a thorn in your side 
yet. Clare is my wife, and I will prove it. I’m not 
going to give her up without a straggle.” 

“Gag that fellow,” cried Mr, Ormond, in irrepres- 
sible wrath. 

And the policeman at once obeyed the command. 

We pass over the meeting between Clare and her 
—— because words would fail to do justice to its 
pathos, 

The poor, harassed girl slept that night inthe arms 
that had held her in infancy, and in the morning she 
awoke stronger and clearer in mind than she had 
been for many days. 

A guard was kept over the prisoners, and’on that 


pa. their fate was to be settled after the will was 
read. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 

At teno’clock the whole party was assembled in 
Mrs. Adair’s room, with the addition of Doctor 
Brooke and his son, who bad been sent for at.an early 
hour to be present at the reading of the will. 

In spite of the strictness with which the prisoners 
had been guarded, they found means to communicate 
with each other through the medium of writing. 
Claudia had pledged her word that they would make 
no attempt to escape for the present, and the band- 
cuffs were removed from her wrists, and from those 
of her accomplice; though, as a safeguard, Spiers 
was kept securely tied, and one of the policemen was 
stationed in the room with him. 

A glittering piece of jewellery tempted Hebe to 
Come the agent of Claudia, and a scroll of paper, 


wrapped round a pencil, was placed by her on the 
waiter on which the breakfast sent upto Spiers was 
arranged. He furtively read the few lines she had 
traced on the paper, which ran thus: 

“ Confegs all, and they will allow us to escape. We 
have been foiled, and all our labour thrown away ; 
but we are too keen-witted to fail always. Fresh 
scenes and pastures new are open to us, in which we 
will be more successful. After all, I cannot help 
feeling happy that Olare Ormond will not be your 
wife. oO.” 

To this Spiers replied by scratching a few lines on 
the same paper when the sentry was looking through 
the window, 

“Clare Ormond is my wife, and I shall maintain 
my right to her. In Scotland such a marriage would 
hold g and why not in this country? If they 
get rid of me it shall be by paying me a heavy price. 
As to bringing either of us to trial, that is all non- 
sense, Thestigma would attach to Clare as much as 
to us, and old Ormond’s pride won’t allow him to risk 
that. Never fear; I will make good terms for both 
of us, “J, §.” 

In this belief he obeyed the summons to join the 
others, looking as jaunty and unconcerned as if no 
serious danger menaced him. Claudia, on the con- 
trary, was pale, stern, and haughtily defiant even to 
him, and as she passed him she managed to hissinto 
his ear: 

“T will not accept safety at the price of your union 
with that girl, nor will they allow you to make good 
yourclaims. Doas I bade you, or we are both lost.” 

Spiers only shrugged his shoulders in reply, and 
dvopped into the chair that was pointed out to him. 
He insolently surveyed the assembled company, and 
tried to obtaina good view of Clare’s pale face ; but 
Jasper and her mother had placed themselves ia such 
a position that, from his seat, she could not be seen. 

A table was drawninto the centre of the floor, on 
which the will was laid. Doctor Brooke and Mr. 
Clifford placed themselves near it, and the former, 
taking up the folded parchment, said: 

“T bear witness that this is the last will and testa- 
ment of my deceased friend, Mrs. Georgina Adair. 
It was drawn up by Mr: Clifford from her dictation, 
and his son and myself affixed our signatures to it. 
Mr. Clifford will now proceed to read it, that those 
who are interested in its provisious may know its 
contents.” 

In a clear, resonant voice Clifford then read aloud 
the instrument, the contents of which are already 
known to the reader. He had scarcely finished the 
first page when Spiers cried out: 

“Clare Ormond, the heiress of this estate, is my 
lawful wife, and I claim the control of her person and 
her property. She eloped with me of her own free 
will, and was united to me by one who has been en- 
rolled among the clergy, if he is not now a licensed 
preacher. Without my consent this marriage cannot 
be set aside, and I am master in this house, in right 
of my wife.” 

At this insolent assertion Mr. Ormond started up, 
but Clifford lifted his hand, and quietly said : 

* A momeht, Mr. Ormond, will suffice to show this 
Pbraggart the ground on which he stands, ‘Thereis a 
codicil written by Mrs. Adair’s own hand after the 
eavesdropper who made herself familiar with the con- 
tents of the will had left her station in the dressing- 
reom. I will proceed to read it that the prisoners 
may know how little hope is left to either of them of 
wringing money from the heiress.” 

The codicil simply revoked the entire bequest to 
Glare unless she gave her hand to Jasper Clifford 
within six months after Mrs. Adair’s decease. If she 
failed to do so, the income derived from the property 
was to be paid over to Mr. Olifford for five years, in 
liquidation of his claim against the estate; then it 
was to pass into the hands of trustees, the house to 
be converted into an industrial school for boys, who 
were to be taught agriculture practically by labour- 
ing in the fields the testator would not permit to be 
divided. 

As Spiers listened for the first time he looked crest- 
fallen. Mr. Clifford turned to him, and triamphantly 
asked : 

‘What do you say now, sir, to yourshadowy claim 
on Miss Ormond’s hand? As your wife, she will 
have nothing. Knowing that, have you such love 
for her as will lead you to brave poverty for her 
sake ?” 

Spiers sullenly replied : 

“I say this, sir: that the girl, without the money, 
would only be an encumbrance to me. If I give up 
all claim on her, she will be able to pay me well ; 
and if she wishes me to let her alone, she had best 
make it worth my while.” 

Mr. Ormond spoke for his danghter. 

“ Not a penny shall you have, now or ever, mise- 
rable caitiff that youare! If you remain in this 
country, I will prosecute both you and your accom- 
plice to the utmost extent of the law.” 








“Mrs, Adair wasn’t killed by us, nor by any one 
else, if that precions Beal is to be believed,” said 
Spiers, lightly. “ Then what can you dotous? Yom 
own daughter's name wouldn’t be spared in tho trial, 
so I am not afraid of a prosecution.” 

“Bat I am,” said Claudia, suddenly rising, and 
looking around. She could ruthlessly plan and carry 
out her schemes as long as danger did not menace 
herself; but at its first glimpse her courage failed 
her, and she was ready to make any coneessions that 
would save herself and the man she loved despe- 
rately, in spite of his baseness. “ We will go away 
from this country, if weare permitted to do so, never 
to return. Keep your pledges to me, Mr. Cliffor 
and mine shall be kept to you. Jolin Spiers will 
be guided by me in what I know is for our mutual 
good.” . 

Spiers made a faint show of resistance, but ho knew 
as well as Claudia that no hope of a compromise was 
left. He must accept the terms offered, or bo de- 
livered over to the tender mercies of thelaw. Hoe 
chose the former, after some farther display ef in- 
solence, and was removed from the room, together 
with Claudia, after pledging himself to leavo the 
country for ever. 

A hundred pounds, still due to Miss Coyle for hex 
services to Mrs. Adair, were paid, and so careless a 
watch was kept upon the prisoners that before the 
steamer came down that evening thoy were far away 
The trunks of Claudia were sent to London to an ad- 
dress she left in her room, and neither she nor Spicrs 
was ever heard of afterwards. 

Clare recovered her health, and beforg the six 
months expired gave her haudtoJasper. Theytived 
at Riverdale, and Mr. Clifford remained with them. 

Four thousand a-year had been secured to Mrs. 
Ormond, and she purchased their old home and lived 
there in peace and plénty. In due time Christine 
married George Beal, whose fortunes prospered under 
her parents’ care, and they lived near them. 

Judith Brooke and her faithful lover were united, 
and Mr. Bowen consented that she should remain 
with her father till Walter married. This happenod 
a year later, and Phosbe Simpson was the bride he 
brought home to brighten the old man’s lifo and 
atone to him for breaking off his match with Mrs 
Harte. 

The charming widow never ventured in that 
neighbourhood again, but she eventually found a 
rich husband to take on himself the burden of herself 
and family. 

THE END. 





ROSA’S REBELLION. 

“T po not believe you mean all this, Rosa,”’ said 
Lester Stannard. ‘“ And I think we had better not 
tulk any more at present. Silence is the safest 
course when people are excited, and I confess I 
hardly know what I am talking about.” 

“You have made your words plain enough to me 
if not to yourself,” said Rosalind Vinton, coldly, 
“and I have no wish to postpone their issue. [ will 
never be the wife of a man who feels that marriage 
makes him my master.’’ 

** Rosa, how unjust you are! I should think you 
had known me long enough to be aware that I never 
cross your will, and never expect todo#o. My advice 
I feel that I have a right to offer—as good a right 
now as I shall have when I am your husband.” 

They drove on through the rain. Rosa tightened 
her shawl about her and sat backin the corner of 
the carriage. Fifteen or twenty minutes went by. 
The darkness had closed around them, and the lights 
of Coldwell had come in sight. 

“f am ashamed of this quarrel,’”’ said Stannard, 
with fortitude, at last. ‘‘ After knowing and trust- 
ing and loving each other all our lives, to go and 
peril everything for afew hot words. If you didn’t 
like my suggestion lam sure you could have said so, 
and that would have ended the matter. I don’t be- 
lieve I should have become offended so easily with 
you, Rosa. If I had, I would have repudiated the 
promise that bound me to you in the very first 
moment. of my offence.’ 

“I daresay the fault and blame are all mine,” 
returned Miss Vinton. ‘Iam ready to bear them. 
As you say, we have known each other all our lives 
—long enough, I suppose, for you to feel that there 
was something more in me than the gossiping, ome- 
ideaed women whose minds know nothing brighter 
than their milk-pans. But it seems not. Your ad- 
vice was just what your father might have given your 
mother: that I should take the price of culture and 
put it in parlour carpets.” 

“T perceive,” said Lester, meokly, “that my ad- 
vice was very impertinent and ill-timed. But | did 
not mean any depreciation of your gifts or your 
tastes, Rosa. No man could be prouder of your 
talent and spirit than lam. I can only say in apology 
that I had no idea your mind was fixed upon improv- 
ing your musical acquirements this winter, and we 
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have alwars boon go in the habit of talking over 
ways aud u.cans that I made the suggestion that 
you should use your Aunt Austin’s little legacy for 
drawing-room furniture, believing that it would be 
im accordance with your taste to do so, and think- 
ing your visit in London would give you a good op- 
portunity to make the selection.” 

“ You think of nothing but getting me tied down 
to home and care.” 

‘*T thought,” responded the lover, sorrowfully, 
that it was understood that we were to be married 
in the spring.”’ 

“ Fortunately we have not passed the limits of re- 
consideration.” , 

** No, fortunately we have not;’’ and for the first 
time there wasa spice of bitterness in Lester’s tone. 

They had reached their destination. The young 
man helped his betrothed from the carriage, and 
they stood for an instant looking by the light that 
streamed from the cottage window into each other’s 
eyes. There was mute supplication, great patience, 
and great love in his. But Rosa flashed into them 
a look of careless defiance. 

“ Won't you come in?” she inquired, lifting her 
skirts daintily, as if the act required all her in- 
terest. 

“TI think not, Rosa. I believe I had better not 
come again until you send for me.” 

She threw a quick look toward him. ‘‘ Good-night, 
then,” she replied, and ran along up the walk, and 
burst into her sister’s little sitting-room, handsome, 
animated, and very wet. 

** Why, Rosa, have you come in this heavy rain? I 
thought you would have stayed with Nelly all 
night.” 

“No; Irathor enjoy a stormy time, and I’ve had 
one within as well as without the carriage.” 

“* What have you been doing? Not quarrelling 
with Lester, I hope?” . 

“I think I have been rebelling rather than 
querrelling.” 

* Rebelling against what? The truest heart, 
the coolest head, the most patient temper, and 
tenderest love that ever. a headstrong girl had at her 
disposal ?” 

“ Lester,” she said, promptly, with the feeling that 
Anna might as well be told first as last, “is a little 
too much disposed to play the master.” 

Anna Fabyan smiled curiously. 

“That is about the last thing of which I should 
have thought of accusirg him.”’ 

“Oh, well, you don’t know him so well as I—at 
least, not in the same relation. Since we have been 
definitely engaged—we aro not engaged any longer, 
Anna—he has been disposed to use a great deal of 
authority. This afternoon he very coolly sug- 
gested that I should take my money and furnish his 
drawing-room.” 

“Did he really? Considering that ‘ your money ’ 
is the large amount of two hundred and tifty pounds, 
and that it is all you ever had or ever expect to have, 
and that ‘his drawing-room’ is to be yours within a 
fow months, and that to gratify your taste he has ex- 
pended all that he has just now upon the house, 
I don’t think he could have made a better sugges- 

ts) ” 


n. 

“TI do. He had bettor furnish his nest before he 
getshis bird. Iam going toput my legacy to per- 
sonal use by taking music lessons while I am in 
London.” 

“‘ Music lessons! Oh, Rosa, whatfor? Your 
singing and playing are quite good enough. You are 
in every way ornamental enough already.” 

“Good enough!’ repeated Rosa, with scorn ; 
“as if there was any limitation to progress and cul- 
ture.” 

“I think there is no limitation to your nonsense, 
Rosa, aud that Lester deserves a more sensible and 
more efficient wife.” 

“Well, I am going to give him a chance to get 
one.” 

“ Have you really broken with him? Oh, Rosa!’ 

“Yes, we have parted for good and all—unless I 
send for him, andI shan’tdothat. I'll tell you what, 
Anna. I have the feeling of being in luck to-night. 
It seems to me asif my destiny waited for me in 
London.” 

“You area foolish, romantic girl. If poor papa 
was alive you would not go on so. Your destiny 
means, I presume, some adventurer with dyed whis- 
kers and pnste diamonds. For my part, lam thank. 
ful to be secure and contented in a good man’s love 
and home.” 

Rosalind rose. Her sister’s ‘“ good man” was 
entering the door, and Anna stepped from the room 
to oversee the tea-table. When the meal was over 
the younger sister went to her room. It was a cosy 
little chamber, and it had been home to Rosa for 
two years, since her father’s death had left her 
orphaned and unprovided for. But the daughters 
of a country minister are not usually reared to want 
either charity or pity. Rosalind was quite able to 
“* pay her way,” and she did so, painting miniatures, 
teaching music and drawing, and publishing from 
time to time little stories and verses which evinced 








at least her variable talent and spirit. In Coldwell 
she was regarded as a genius. Certainly she wasa 
remarkably handsome and clever girl, porhaps quite 
entitled to the share of self-esteem which she cer- 
tainly possessed. 

She closed her door, and placed her lamp upon 
the stand, drew the dimity curtains, and kindled the 
wood prepared in the grate, which soon filled the 
apartment with a delightful warmth. 

“ What a change I shall soon have!” she thought 
as she looked about her at the shelf of books, at 
Lester’s picture in a handsome frame hanging above 
them, at the ivy growing over the wall, the brackets, 
the boxes, knick-knacks, souvenirs, all the memen- 
toes of her happy girihood. ‘The Paysons, I daresay, 
live elegantly. I wonder how I shali appear among 
fashionable people. I shall see every one worth 
seeing at Addie’s wedding. How thoughtfulof her 
to make me a present of a dress for the occasion. 
Heigho! it is worth while marrying for such a match 
as Addie’s; such presents, such an outfit; a trip 
to the Continent! My whole soul goes out towards 
such a life. How poor and tame Lester's home 
seems, and the life I shall have in it --but I shan’t 
have it. I have given him up.” And a perplexed 
smile went over Rosalind Vinton’s face—a smile 
with which she assured herself of her self-satis- 
faction, as boys whistle in the dark to keep up their 
courage. 

The day came for Rosa to leave Coldwell for her 
long-anticipated visit to the Paysons, whose 
daughter had been a schoolmate, and who now in- 
vited her old friend to act as bridesmaid at her 
approaching wedding. It was a seven-hours’ ride 
to London from Coldwell, but, leaving home at 
noon, Rosa would arrive early in the evening, and 
Mr. Payson was to meot her at the station. More- 
over Miss Vinton was too competent and self-reliant 
a girl not to be quite equal to the emergencies of 
ordinary travel; and, having bade all Coldwell, 
excepting Lester Stannard, a cheerful good-b¥e, and 
armed with a memoran lum of commissions, a thick 
shawl, a weighty lunch-basket, and a new magazine, 
she entered the train and disposed of her belong- 
ings in a glow of anticipation and good spirits. 

Her magazine possessed no immediate attractions. 

From under her blue veil sho studied her travel- 
ling companions—women with babies and men 
with books, a nervous old lady fortifiod with band- 
boxes, a big schoolboy going from his vacation back 
to school. She had looked the carriage over two or 
three times before she took speciai notice of a 
gentleman who occupied the opposite seat. He 
was a man who had passed thirty, one who had evi- 
dently travelled much, and his surroundings indi- 
cated a determination to be comfortahle—a multi- 
plicity of blankets marked conspicuously “‘ Julian,’’ 
a gray suit,a soft hat slouched over his eyes, and 
withal a certain air of elegant ease, of worldly wis- 
dom, and exclusiveness. ‘Through the entire after- 
noon this man read papers. Oc.asionally he pencilled 
in shorthand on a blank page. His surroundings 
appeared to possess no interest for him. In his 
oilice or study he could not have been busier or more 
self-contained than in his seat in the express train. 

As the afternoon wore away Rosa felt a sort of 
fascination in watching him —he was so oblivious to 
everything but his work. She began at last to envy 
him, to wish she too had something todo. She was 
tired of the people, the monotony, and the shriek- 
ing whistle. She lewned her head upon her hand, 
was dimly conscious of the ebbing daylight, tho 
brief stops at small stations, the glowering sparks 
that rushed by the window, the lighting of the 
smoky lamps. Then all at once of something hap- 
pening—a thrill, a wilder shriek of the whistle, the 
breaks put down, a sudden stop of the hissing, 
pe train. She sat bolt upright ; unconsciously 

er eyes were fastened upon her busy neighbour. 
He seemed to have been asleep; he lifted his hat, 
ran his white fingers through his hair, and got up 

with the air of feeling it to be an unwarrantable 
thing to put him to the trouble of inquiring why he 
had not been immediately killed. 

The train had in fact had a narrow escape from 
plunging into the river before it. An instant later 
and the signal light would have been too late to have 
saved it from passing on to the broken bridge and 
pludging its passengers into eternity. 

Rosa heard the fragmentary reports as the pas- 
sengers returned with them. By-and-bye came Mr. 
Julian. He stopped very courteously to answer 
some questions before he reached his own eat. 
Then he commenced rolling up his books and 
blankets. All at once he saw Rosa’s eyes looking 
at him witha sort of tired despair; perceived, as 
if for the first, that she was alone. 

“They are about to provide a foot-bridge for the 
passengers, madam,” he said, turning to her ; ‘‘ you 
must allow me to carry your bags; we shall have 
rather a difficult walk.” 

“Thank you. But you have your own luggage, 
and I—I—I was going to say that I am used to bear- 
ing my own burdens, but I am not quite sure that 
such is the fact.” 








He smiled under the brown moustache which con. 
cealed his mouth. 

“Tam quite sure itis not. At all events, I shal] 
not allow you to bear them to-night.’ 

They left the carriage and walked onward in g}. 
lence. The ground was icy, the clouds threatened 
rain. Rosa said to herself that it was quite an ad. 
venture. Reaching the farther end of the bridge 
they found no locomotive. Shivering and grumbling, 
the passengers stood about waiting. All at oncg 
Rosa bethought herself of her lanch basket. 

“This stop,” she said, laughingly, “is surely in. 
ended as ‘ ten minutes for refreshment.’ ” 

On a convenient plank undera swinging signal. 
lamp she spread a napkin, and set forth Anna’s 
ample store of dainties, inviting those who stood 
about her to assist in a gene of them. 

When the engine finally arrived, and they took 
their seats,°Mr. Julian naturally placed himsolf 
near her, and when, at ten o'clock, they reached 
London, they had acquired a sufficient knowledgs 
of one another’s affairs and tastes to carry onan 
interesting conversation. 

Mr. Julian had perfect tact and good breeding. 
If he was conscious that accident had made him of 
service toa bright, handsome girl, he took no ad. 
vantage of the fact, not even presuming to discover 
her name, though he incidentally glanced at the tes. 
timony which Rosalind’s travelling bags bore in that 
direction. But they talked of art, literature, and 
news. Rosalind Vinton had never before seena man, 
except her father, who had read Emerson or Tenny. 
son. She only knew through novels that there were 
men who did such things. Lester read the local 
papers and someagricultural journals. He had a poor 
opinion of anything more abstruse. But Mr. Julian, 
with a depth and breadth of information which quite 
astonished his companion, had exquisite taste, the 
ability to say just the right thing, and the tact to 
elicit opinions rather than to express them, Rosa- 
lind ventured to let him know that she had noticed 
him so absorbedly busy all the afternoon. Yos; 
he had promised a magazine article, had scarcely 
time in which to prepare it; was getting his statis- 
tics into shape. 

“Then you write magazine articles? How de- 
lightful !”” 

**T have been much engaged in literature, as 
editor, contributor, and in one way and another. 
You, I daresay, write something also.’ 

Jtosa confessed ; 

“ Oh, a very little. Nothing but what Mr. Julian 
would view with contempt.”’ 

But literature seemed to her the noblest of pro- 
fessions. Her dearest aspiration was to qualify 
herself to use what power she had to the best advan- 
tage. 

* It is not play,” Mr. Julian told her. ‘ A young 
and handsome woman seldom finds time for the 
essential drudgery.” 

*T think I know something about work.” 

Then she related naively what a busy, painstaking 
life she had led in her rural home; how she and her 
sister had done their father’s housework while they 
were getting their educations—all of it; how she 
had earned a harmonium by teaching when she was 
only sixteen : and so on, till she even told him about 
Aunt Austin’s legacy, and of her desire to spend it 
in musical instruction. 

** Have you ever tried to earn anything with you" 
per?” Mr, Julian inquired. 

* Oh, no.” 

* You might, if I do not misjudge you. Put your 
own character and experience into your sketches, 
and they will sell.” 

The blood rushed to Rosa’s head violently, aud 
ebbed so fast that she almost fainted with mere hap- 
piness at the suggestion. What, she might be w- 
dependent ; she might realize her ideal lite—enjoy 
her beloved pursuits ; might never have to think of 
Coldwell and Lester Stannard again ! any" 

Mr. Payson was still waiting for the train on its 
late arrival. 

* My dear Rosa, I have veen extremely uneasy. 
I am glad to see you are not alone,” he said, glane- 
ing towards Mr. Julian. 

Rosa explained. Mr. Payson returned rather 
frigid thanks to Mr. Julian for his care of his 
nest. 7 
“= ather too much of a swell, my dear, to be taking 
care of so pretty a girl as yourself, on a mere chance 

acquaintance.” 

* Oh, I assure you, sir, no one could have been 
more politely dignified. I hardly know what I should 
have done without him.” 

Then they stepped into the carriage, and were 
whirled away, and a half-hour later Kosa was re 
counting her adventures over her cup of tee to the 
bride-elect, who had sent off her lover immediately 
on her friend’s arrival, they had so much to 
about. And talk they did, over their chamber fire, 
far into the night. f ds 

It was arranged for Miss Vinton that every a A 
of her visit, almost every hour, should be ui 
available for some new enjoyment. 
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The second evening of her stay Mrs. Payson took 
her to an artist’s private reception for which she 
had cards, a very select and brilliant affair. She 
was standing before a picture in a kind of rapt awe 
over its truth and beauty when she felt rather than 
perceived Mr. Julian near her. He hada lady on 
his arm; apparently they had just entered. Ttosa- 
lind, in her first glance, thought that he did not 
know her. Immediately that she recognized him he 
bowed and advanced. , ‘ 

“This young lady and. myself,” he said to his 
companion, * had the misfortune to travel together 
by the belated train which brought me to London 
the other evening, Bessie.” : 

Mr. and Mrs. Payson came up. Introductions 
followed. ‘The lady with Mr. Julian was presented 
as his sister, Mrs. Sinclair. Mrs. Sinclair was ac- 
quainted with Miss Payson’s future husband—in 
fact, had cards to the wedding. Mrs. Payson politely 
hoped they would include her brother. 

“Has the London atmosphere been conducive 
tothe visits of the muse, Miss Vinton ?’”’ asked Mr. 


ulian. 

’ “TJ have only had time for sight-seeing, thus far,” 
was her reply. n ro 

“T inquired, thinking I might just now be of some 
service, in case you had anything prepared for print.” 

Rosa remembered a little sketch in her portfolio. 

Did Mr. Julian care to see it? Certainly, if she 
would send it or bring it to him, or he might call 
for it. Rosa hated to trouble him, but if he would 
call she would like it. 

The evening of Adelaide’s wedding at length ar- 
rived. Rosa saw herself for the first time in full 
dress, her beauty enhanced by clouds of snowy 
tulle, with delicate clematis vines trailing from her 
hair. The wedding appointments were costly and 
superb. The bride looked a queen. In the middle 
of the evening Rosa saw Mrs. Sinclair enter the 
room on Mr, Julian’s arm. By-and-bye he was stand- 
ing beside her. ' 

‘“* T have a pleasant piece of news for you. Your 
sketchis accepted. You will receive a cheque for 
it to-morrow. Does not that make you feel more 
like going to work ?” 

“T think it decides me as to what my work is to 


“Shall I have the pleasure of promenading with 
you after the reception ?” 
‘With pleasure. I should like some advice.” 


Rosa wrote to her sister at length the following 


day. 

“T told you, Anna, that I felt as if my destiny 
avaited mein London. I was right. I have found 
success, friends, appreciation. Iam going to stay here 
for the winter. I shall support myself with my pen. 
Icontemplate writing a book. Somany are interested 
in me. Every one encourages me.’ Then she de- 
tailed the wedding gaieties. Yet some way no 
direct mention of Mr. Julian crept into her letters. 
“ What you say of Lester Stannard,’’ she added, with 
asort of disdain, “does not distress me. You say 
he will tire of my coquetry ; he is not a man to be 
triflel with. Iam not trifing ; 1am quite sincere. 
Ihave never loved him asI must love. He will con- 
sole himself.” 

Somehow this last sentence hurt her. She regret- 
ted that she had written it, but she was too proud 
to erase it. 

Rosalind was at the high-tide of success ; a girl’s 
success, wonalmost too easily. Two or three literary 
people became interested in her. Mr. Julian re- 
cognized what he believed to be genius in her pro- 
ductions. She wis full of enthusiasm. She studied 
and worked conscientiously. Her short articles 
“took,” and she laboured assiduously at her book, 
giving also two or three hoursa day to her music. It 
is difficult to explain the precise stimulant she found 
in Mr. Julian’s criticism and approbation. With a 
kind of passion she sought to store her mind as his 
was stored. She followed his tastes as a model ; ac- 
cepted his judgments as beyond appeal. Insensi- 
bly she worked for him, towards him. One day a 
little note came from him with some references she 
had been seeking. In a postscript he mentioned : 
“Tam going away for a few weeks. If you should 
need me, write to the following address.” 

Rosalind sat over the note in a stunned sort of 
way. He was going off for weeks, without a word 
of explanation or good-bye. It was near the end of 
the winter now, and since her first coming to Lon- 
don she had seen him almost daily. It was always 
on what might be called business: to hear the last 
pages she had written, to criticize her music, to 
talk about her reading. But what should she do 
without him? Why did he leave her so abruptly ? 
Then suddenly it welled into the girl’s heart how 
much of her interest in Mr. Julian, in the vocation 
to which he had helped her, was personal. A sob- 
bing, lonesome heart-sickness came over her. She 
was in love with him. It was for love, for his en- 
couragement, that she had wrought all the winter. 
She snatched a pen and wrote: * Please do not go 
away without having seen me,” despatched the note, 
and sat waiting, half-ashamed, for its issue. 








Mr. Julian came in by-and-bye. Rosa got up 
tong her blazing cheeks, bright eyes, and pouting 

ips. 

“Why do _ go off so unceremoniously? It 
seems to me that I cannot get along without you.” 

“ You are no longer a tyro, my dear young lady. 
You show yourself quite able to act alone. Do you 
know I was congratulating myself on being obliged 
to go before you grew too independent.” 

“ Are you obliged to go ?”’ 

“Yes, my mission in London is ended. It was 
principally on account of Bessie’s lawsuits, you 
know, that I have stayed. I shall come back next 
month, but only for a few days. My business is 
really suffering at home.” 

She stood still, silent. She had so little dreamed 
of any such ending to their intimacy. 

“Don’t go,” she faltered, then excitement, her 
winter’s hard work, the shock to her wounded feel- 
ings, all culminated ; a faintness came over her, and 
she fell forward into Mr. Jalian’s arms. 

It was over in abreath. She realized that he had 
barely caught her and put her from him. But he 
was holding her hand still. 

“You are working too much,” he said, with a 
strange look in his deep eyes. ‘ You must go out 
more. Let me hear from you every now and then. 
I must go at once now, or I shall lose the train. 
Rosa, in four weeks, when I come back, I shall have 
something to say to you.” 

He pressed her hand lightly andwas gone. She 
sat where he left her, and cried hysterically. 

“T am sure he loves me,” she thought. 

But she was not sure. 

Instead of going out more, she wrote constantly 
all day and nearly all night. Her book advanced 
towards completion. She spurred her flagging 
energies with strong coffee, and kept at work. ‘I'he 
day before the four weeks of Mr. Julian’s absence 
expired she placed it in the publisher’s hands for 
examination. The day that ended a month since 
Mr. Julian went home he walked into Kosa’s sitting- 
room one morning unannounced. She was practising. 
She got up and held her hands out gladly without a 
word. 

** Your book is done ?”’ 

‘** Yes, in the publisher’s hands.” 

**T almost wish you had not hurried it so.” 

“ Don’t find fault. I have put all there is of me 
init. If it fail, it is I who fail.” 

“That is not so. ~ More comes of work than of im- 
pulse.” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“Then you disbelieve all my teaching ?”’ 

“It does not matter, since I am no ionger your 

upil.” 

He looked steadily, with a pale, worn look, into 
the defiance and betrayal of her eyes. 

“No, Rosa, you are not to be my pupil any more. 
I hope there will be no painful memory of tie time 
that you have been. I hope we shall be friends 
for life, as we have been this winter, helping one 
another. I talked a great deal of you to my wife 
while I was at home. She is urgent to see such a 
prodigy.” 

**T did not know till now that you hada wife, Mr. 
Julian,” was all Rosa could say, while her eyes 
blazed and her lips whitened. 

‘I have been married eight years.” 

There was a kind of rigidity about his face and 
voice. 

They said no more. She could not reproach nor 
he explain. ; 

‘* When are you to have your publisher’s decision 
about your book ?’’ he inquired, presently. 

*“T don’t know. I think I will go home for a few 
weeks while I am waiting for the verdict.” 

**Youcannot do better. You need rest. Author- 
ship is exhaustive work.” 

* Yes,” she faintly replied, with a wan smile, ‘‘a 
hard master.” 
* * * * 

Anna was shocked at the ghost of her brilliant 
Rosa who came back to herin April. 

“T want a few weeks’ rest, dear, and don’t 
worry me with questions—will you ?” said the young 

irl. 

eo was shrewd enough to guess the cause. 
She put a cushioned chair in the south window, set 
her hyacinth glasses there, brought the newest 
books from the circulating library, and indulged 
Rosa with cream toast and new-laid eggs and early 
lettuce. All they talked about was Adelaide’s recep- 
tion and the Coldwell gossip. Rosa wanted to hear 
all of it. She listened with a placid, expectant sort 
of interest. If she thought Anna would mention 
Lester Stannard, though, she «xpected in vain. Her 
sister steered cautiously clear of the subject, and 
Rosa could not bring herself to broach it. 

She had been home a week when the letter from 
the publisher, the letter on which her fate hung, 
arrived. He felt obliged to decline her manuscript 
in its present shape. Jt was briliiant, but unequal ; 
it was immature ; he advised her to lay it by fora 
year, then rewrite it. She put away the letter and 


went to bed with a sick headache. It was nothing 
buta headache she affirmed when another day came 
and found her no better. Nothitig but a headacho 
still when Anna brought Doctor Briggs in two days 
later. The old doctor himself couldn’t see that it 
was anything else. 

“A sort of spring fever,” he said; “she must 
have camomile tea.”’ 

‘The camomile tea did not save her from a low, ner- 
vous fever, but Doctor Briggs persisted that she 
didn’t need anything else, and perhaps she didn’t— 
anything that he could give her. She sank very low. 

_One day when Anna thought her sleeping Rosa 
lifted her eyes to Lester Stannard’s picture in tho 
little rosewood frame, and asked, suddenly : 

“Why doesn’t he come to see me?” 

Anna burst into tears. 

“ Oh, Rosa, en, 4 did you ever drive him away ?” 

** Whither has he gone ?”’ 

* He has not gone—only his heart.” 

“Oh, well, whither has that gone ?” 

“I don’t think it is best for me to tell you about 
Lester.” 

** Yea, it is.” 

“ After you went off, Rosa, he said it seemed too 
bad for no one to enjoy the cosy home he had 
prepared, and he wrote his Aunt Becker to come and 
spend the winter. She came and brought her 
daughter, asly pink-and-white little minx. Now~— 
oh, 4tosa—they say he is going to marry her.’’ 

“ That is well,” said Rosa, quite calmly. ‘“‘ Now 
I can send to Lester. I have wanted to see him, but 
did not like to, for fear——”’ 

“For fear of what, Rosa ?”’ 

It was Lester himself who spoke, standing w:tn- 
out the door, where he had paused. He came m 
before there was any answer. 

“* Rosa, I could not wait any longer to see you. I 
have, or ought to have, a brother’s claim, if no 
other. Am 1 right to come?” 

** Yes, Lester,’’ she replied, putting her this hand 
out. ‘ Ihave wanted to see you, but dared not sem, 
for fear you should think I made a claim upon you. 
I have just heard that—that there was now no dan- 
ger that you would think so.”’ 

Anna slipped quietly into the next room. Lester 
stood looking into the face of the woman he had so 
dearly loved. Spite of himself, the tears gathored. 

“T did not think you were so ill,”’ he said. 

“Tam dying, my friend,” she answered, with her 
clear, tearless eyes upon him. 

“Oh, no, Rosa! Surely .there is not much tho 
matter ?”’ 

“Yes, there is. Can you think what ‘! is to be 
bankrupt in everything, Lester—hoj>, saith, self. 
respect ?”’ 

** Your life has disappoinie| you?” he said. 

“Yes; I was not strovy cuough for it. Llama 
failure.” 

And she smiled. 

** Rosa, tell me all about it.” 

She was silent for a while. 

** T should like to,” she replied, musingly. ‘‘ You 
are my oldest, I think my truest friend. Only you 
must promise never to talk of what I tell you to— 
to the girl you are going to marry, Lester; [ could 
not have you talk of it toher. Should you mind 
promising, Lester ?”’ 

“T think I may promise,” he replied. 

Lying there, so white and faded, sho told him the 
whole story of the past four montis, told it truly. 
She saw his hand clenched. His cheeks reddened 
when she ended. 

‘*He was a scamp,” he hissed through his teeth. 

‘*No; the blame was all mine.” 

** You love him still, Rosa ?’’ 

“ Oh, no; it is shame of my own weakness and 
folly and defiance that preys upon me, that I shall 
never get over.” 

“There is a way in which you might get over it,” 
he said. 

“ How?” 

“By coming back into the stronghold of tho 
heart you cast away four months ago, Rosa.” 

“T am past retrieving or undoing,” she said, 
wearily, ‘‘and I would not have you break Alice 
Becker’s heart, even to secure—were it possible— 
my happiness.” 

** Alice Becker, my cousin? Why, Rosa, she has 
no claim upon my heart.” 

“No claim! they told me you were going t 
marry her.” 

“No ; I never thought of such a thing.” 

“ What have I saidand done? I thought i was 
talking to my friend, not to my old lover.” 

“To both in one. Whom better could you talk to? 
Rosa, my loveis unchanged. Will you take it again, 
will you shelter yourself within it, and forget your 
rebellion ?” 

“It is too late.” 

* Not so. You are far from death yet, thank 
Heaven, Kosa. But you need diversion and care. 
Happy am [| that Iam able to give you the best. 
You do not know that I am a rich man—I know you 





do not. Speculation after speculation has rolled 
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tides of wealth upon me for the past year. It was 
nothing tome witheut you, but now I prize it. I 
want you, therefore. It is my right to have you. 
“ Lester, can you ever forgive me ?”’ 
“ T don’t know; I only know that I love you.” 
W. H. P. 








ECHOES. 

Tre marvellous sweetness of echoes is a pheno- 
menon which has been often noticed. In moun- 
tainous regions—in some parts of the Alps, for in- 
stance—a few simple notes drawn from a shepherd’s 
pipe are takem up and sent from hill to mount and 
from rock to-oliff, and reduplicated and intertwined 
into the most enchanting melodies. 

Such results cannot be produced in a small room 
by any performer from any instrument. It is when 
one is making music outdoors and for others that 
Nature brings her arrangements into a powerful and 
nusical orchestral following of a simple leadership. 
Then, out of five or six notes of the gamut evoked 
by an unscientific soul from a reed plainer than 
Pan’s, she makes choirs of boys singing in a cathe- 
dral, companies of nuns chanting in a convent, and 
bugle calls, and all the highest capabilities of the 
organ, until the hearer listens in breathless delight, 
wondering whether it is heaven or earth thatis thus 
set a-singing. 

Down among men’s most matocrialistic pursuits, 
mechanical labour. and the severities of trade life, 
this principle finds perpetual illustrations. The 
man who sets himself to the work of conducting a 
business, whether large or smail, for his own special 
individual gain, soon finds that he is like the man 
who has carried his instrument into a small room, 
closely shut and strongly walled, that he may have 
all the musio folded down upon his own ears. It 
soon grows dull, monotonous, and stale. Tho man 
who strives to make his business pecuniarily pro- 
fitable to very many people is the out-door musi- 
tian, to whom echoes reply, reduplicating and mul- 
tiplying his little capital many thousandfold. He 
grows most rich and most rapidly rich who most 
speedily sends pecuniary profits to the largest num- 
ber of other operators. 

The same holds good of our pleasures. There 
are none who have not had some experience of the 
ireariness of hunting pleasure for themselves., It 
is so toilsome, so unproductive, so unsatisfactory. 
So much so have men found it that we compromise 
by endeavouring to make the hunt socially, in 
groups, such as picnics and similar parties. But 
even then it is only a partial success. 

Pleasure is like love, and love is 

** Like Dian’s kiss, unasked, unsoucht, 
Love gives itself, and is not bought.” 
It is when we do not call it that pleasure comes. 
It flies the seeker, and seeks the worker. It is when 
we are least thoughtful of ourselves, and most in- 
tent on giving pleasure to others, that we find it 
coming tous. Itis not ourown music; itis anecho. 
We speak a word; it comes back whole sentences. 
We utter a note; from crag and nook it comes 
modulated and rythmic, and the variations of the 
notes wrought into strains. 

In our personal cares and troubles we seek the 
consolation of philosophy. ‘The logic is sound. Our 
arguments ought to strengthen and comfort us, but 
somehow they do not. In our solitary chamber we 
grow heavierand moro sorrowful, reasoning upon 

ur youth and strength and elastic constitutions and 

oops of friends. Even those friends fail to make us 
uappier. They come to comfort us, and go away 
brighter than wien they came, but leaving us 
larker. Out of the darkness we go into busy life, hear 
of some stricken heart, and see some weak shoulder 
bending lower and lower under its burdens. We 
run to help the burden-bearer, and our own heavy 
hearts grow lighter. We speed away to cheer the 
stricken heart, and all our souls grow musical to our 
own sorrowful spirit, and we hearin our own words 
deeper and better things than the listener to whom 
they areaddressed, Earth and heaven make musical 
echoes out of the utterances of our own hoarse 
voices. 

Therefore let us go out under the open sky, 
among the grand mountains which were made for 
other things, but which make echoes, and whatever 
good, brave, kind word we speak to others shall re- 
turn laden with emphasis of delight to our own 
souls. If we go selfishly, asking, ‘‘Do you love 
me?” the playful elfins of the echoes will begin 
their tantalizing begging of “ Love me! love me!” 
But if a poor, fainting heart lies at our feet, and we 
shower down tenderness in words, saying, “I love 
you,” a thousand musical spirits of the air will peal 
their manifold assurances on our ears, each saying, 
m its own tone, “‘I love you! I love you! I love 
you!” 

Let us waken the echoes. H. B. 








A Siew or THE TrmeEs.—I¢ isa curious and not 
a bad sign of the times that several institutions 


called “‘ British Workman” are boing opened. They 
area sort of public-house minus the intoxicating de- 
partment. The motto of the one opened at Stan- 
ningley recently is— ; ; 
‘© A public-house without the drink, 
Where men can sit, talk, read, and think, 
Then safely home return.” 


THROUGH DARKNESS 
TO DAWN, 





—_>—— 
CHAPTER XIV. . 
She. was his life, 

The ocean to the river of his thoughts, 

Which terminated all, Byron. 
CARRIED away by the powerful emotions wrought 
in him by the chief event of the evening—the find- 
ing of the scrap of paper—Treddle walked on and 
on, not consciously choosing his way, until he actually 
surprised himself by the discovery that he was in 
front of Mrs. Glaston's residence. 

All was dark and still. Yet he could not tear 
himself from its vicinity. Many times he walked 
slowly up and down, like a policeman on his beat, 
thinking of many things, and often breathjng a 
wordless prayer to give peace to the slumbers of 
one whom he loved. 

What a warmth of pleasure would have been 
transfused through his troubled mind could he have 
known that a sad face at the window had lighted up 
at sight of him, playing guardsman, as. it were, to 
the houso; that a pair of dark eyes had dried their 
tears to follow his movements; and that, at last, 
when he went reluctantly away, a. tired, grieved, 
sore, and lonesome young heart felt a hundred times 
lighter and happier for sharing, unknown, his star- 
lit vigil. 

The next morning Miss Bromiley went to church, 
at Alice’s request, who could not tear herself from 
her darkened chamber, but who felt as if she should 
like to know that the prayers of her sister were 
going up before Heaven’s altar on her behalf. Poor 
child! she felt herself very wicked because still so 
unreconciled. 

Treddlo sang’ in the choir. He had a tenor voice 
of unusual excellence; and as he poured its golden 
sweetness into the beautiful anthems of the day 
Katrine, listening from below, recognized the voice. 
She also was a sweet singer; her voice was rich and 
full of strength and meaning, and exquisitely culti- 
vated. She joined in the singing with all her soul. 
It seemed to her as if her spirit arose through the 
green-wreathed arches of the church, floating up- 
ward into the blue empyrean, soaring, soaring—but 
not alone—happy, triumphant, full of worship and 
praise. 

But when the music, died away and she again 
became conscious of the decorated temple, the cheer- 
ful throngs of men and women, the words of the 
pastor breathing hope.and peace, the thought of her 
own desolate home returned upon her with double 
force. She oceupied the remainder of her hour in 
church praying silently that peace might come to 
Alice. 

When she went out she found Treddle in the 
vestibule waiting to speak as she passed by. He 
wanted to ask if he might call that evening. She 
noticed, at once, that his usually florid complexion was 
pale as from a sleepless night. In her heart the little 
witch believed that the midnight promeuade and 
thoughts of her had done it; but, great as was her 
power to make his colour change, it was not she who 
~had given him that troubled look. 

“You may come, if you will be contented to see 
only myself, for I don’t believe my sister will leave 
her room to-day,” she answered him as they walked 
along the pavement together. “If I thought we had 
anything nice enough to pay you for giving up some- 
body else’s Christmas banquet, [ would invite you 
to go home with me now and share my solitary three- 
o’clock dinner, when it is ready. If you refuse I 
shall have to dine absolutely alone; for Alice will 
not appear. A bit of toast and tea, in her apartment, 
are her bill of fare, I fear.” 

“T should like to come so much,” was the eager 
response. 

“But I tell you I’ve not consulted the cook, and 
haven't the faintest idea what we shall have to eat,” 
said the young lady, discouragingly. “But, if you 
will be willing to rua the risk, I think I shall enjoy 
what there is far more, not to partake of it eatirely 
alone on Christmas Day.” 

Willing to run the risk! Thomas Treddle would 
have dined on sea-biscuit and cold water with the 
greatest gusto, and esteemed them ambrosia and nec- 
tar double distilled, to be asked so prettily, and to 
gain a whole afternoon of that charming compauy. 

“T hope you don’t think I care so much about eat- 
ing,” way his reproachful response. “ Certainly 


for me, Miss Bromley. If I did not fear Mrs. 
Glaston would think it an intrusion I should be too 
honoured and too pleased. It was my intention to 
call, this evening, on some business relating to Mr. 
Glaston’s affairs; so, if you are sincere in your in- 
vitation, I accept at once, and shall consider this tlie 
happiest Christmas since I used to share its merri. 
meut with my brothers and sisters at home.” 

“T ought not to be happy and Alice so sad,” said 
Katrine. 

“I too have a great and terrible weight on my 
mind,” answered Treddle, in a lowered voice. “Jt 
is strange that I can forget it for a moment.” 

Not so strange, after all. The air was so crisp and 
sparkling, the sky so bright, the aspect of the world 
so gay, their rapid walk so invigorating, that it was 
impossible for their young bodies and spirits to resist 
the influence. Cheeks would glow, eyes would 
brighten. 

The moment she entered the house Katrine, asking 
her visitor to take care of himself for a little while, 
flew upstairs to see her sister. But Alice was down 
on the floor with her lap full of Harry’s letters and 
notes which he had written during their engage. 
ments and such brief separations, as had chanced in 
their married life; she did not wish even Katy’s com- 
pany, and, hearing that.Mr. Treddle was downstairs, 
desired her to go and be as happy as possible. 

“T shadow my bright rose too much,” said the 
oung widow, with a quivering smile. “ I sometimes 

Loo that your life is all before you—not passed, 
like mine, Katy. If you can get one gleam of plea. 
sure out of this day, I beg of yap to doso. And do 
not think of me as so very miserable. I shall have 
his letters, darling, and shall try to realize that he is 
with me, too. Keep Mr. Tredile to dine with you; 
you are alone far too much, dear,” and with a kiss 
she sent Katy away. 

The young lady slipped into her own room before 
she went down. She had an important errand there— 
to see how she was looking. She dressed in mourning 
for her brother-in-law; but now, as no ong was tosee 
her but this one friend, she fastened a rose-coloured 
bow at the throat of her black-silk dress, and studded 
her dark, softly clustering masses of wavy hair with 
a ribbon of the same hue. 

Splendid eyes flashed back at her from the mirror 
—glowing cheeks and scarlet lips. 

How did she look, indeed! 

Satisfied with the answer her glass returned har, 
she descended to the parlour, where Thomas was 
walking about, waiting for her; and if the mirror had 
not told her, his face would have reflected her almost 
as plainly, beaming, as it did, with: surprised admira- 
tion. For Treddle had always seen her when she 
was tired or sad, or had neglected herself in her de- 
votion to others; aud if she had been irresistibly 
pretty under these trying circumstances, how beau- 
tiful she must have been now that she Kad taken 
pains with herself, gnd was in a piquant, eager, gay 
mood, ready to please and be pleased. 

The table was laid for two. There was a little 
bunch of flowers at each plate, the odour of helio- 
trope and roses flavoured the soup and spiced the 
fish. Perhaps you have eaten such a meal once in 
your whole life, reader; if not, we pity you, unless 
you are very young and it has yet to come. They sat 
vis-a-vis, often ceasing to eat to look at each otber 
and utter some merry speech. 

The dishes were dainty and prettily garnished. 
Atthe end of the repast they had each a cup of coffee, 
fragrant, delicious. 

‘T'reddle was all the time secretly wishing that he 
could dine this way every day, and in the same com- 
pany, as if he did not know that— 

“Christmas comes but once a year.” 
and the careless blisses of love and youth are brief 
as dreams. 

“Oh, my dear, dear, poor sister! I forgot to be 
sorry that she was not here,” exclaimed Katrine, in 
a tone of self-reproach, as they left the table. 

“ She sends her Merry Christmas to you both, and 
hopes you'll enjoy yourselves and not trouble about 
her,” said Rosa, who had been up to her room with 
some fruit and a cup of coffee. “ She drank the 
coffee, indeed, Miss Bromley, and seemed quite 
cheerful.” 

After dinner, as they were looking at a book of 
engravings by the window, the young couple stw 
Spiderby go by with his fast horse. The sight acted 
ou both like a chilling breath of the winter outside, 
The afternoon sun withdrew iuto a bank of clouds. 
Their hour of enjoyment was already past. Katrine 
thought of a grave in tho cemetery; ‘Thomas of 
something yet more awful. 

“TI suppose that I must go,” he said. “I have to 
thank you for a very happy day. But I must make 
known the errand of which I spoke before I leave. 
Tcannot explain to you the reason why I ask the 
question which I am about to ask, and I wish it kept 
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Miss Bromley. No one but you must know about this: 
and you must be content not to understand it.” 

“ Since you ask it, I am content.” 

“ You are aware, no doubt, that Mr. Glaston left a 
note to his wife,a few words only, asking her to 
forgive him, but that he could not bear disgrace,” 

“Yes, my sister showed me the note.” 

“ Do you know if she has it now?” 

“JT do not know, positively, but I daresay she has. 
Probably nothing would tempt her tp part with those 
last words ever penned by her husband.” 

“They must, indeed, be sadly precious to her. Yet 
I have to ask. you to obtain that note for me, un- 
known to her, or any one—especially, it must not be 
known to Spiderby. I will be careful of it, and it 
shall be returned to her when it has served the pur- 
pose which I expect to make it serve.” 

“It would seem to me like sacrilege to go to my 
sister’s writing-desk and search its contents for that 
tear-blistered message. Ob, how often have I seem 
poor Alice dropping tears over it! Is the importance 
of your purpose greatenough to warrant me imsweh 
an act?” 

“It is. Myo fornot asking Mra Glas- 
ton for itis that I faresee-how it would agitate; dis- 
tress, and perbaps:a@larm, her. If I could obtain. it 
without her knowledge na harm would be dona?” 

“You agitate me, Mr, Treddle. I cannot imagine 
what youcan wantwith it. Surely I ought tedsnow 
all that there is tedkmow. Cannot you trustme?” 

“T can, indeedjmy dear Miss Bromley. Itds only 
for your sakedthatd deny myself the privilege of a 
fuller confidéenee at) present. Heaven kuows. you 
have already enought to bear! It would ber selfish 
and cruekin mete ad@te your responsibilities, Try 
not to think atiall upom the-metter; but just get me 
the paper, and:forget that have it. Dare Duskithat 
much of yourgenerosity?’” 

“I cannot: | omen you want it,’’”was the 
evasive answer-ag« Katrine looked reflectively at. 


the leaden clouds piling up in the horizon. Siie was: 


a conscientious: girky it was no idle curiosiay, or 
pique at not baviug that curiosity gratified, which 
delayed her decision: She felt that she had no right 
to give so important a document into the possessiou 
of even Mr. Treddle—fully as she trusted his truth 
and honour—without a very good reason. 

“TI would like to do it—because you ask it—to 
prove that I have. confidence in your word,” she 
added, witha blush, “If you can persuade me that 
lam doing right, 1 shall not object to finding the 
note for you if I can do it without my sister’s know- 
ledge.” 

As Treddle met her earvest eyes he longed to tell 
her the whole truth, not only to justify himself, but 
to warn her against the man, who appeared to have 
so much the better right to counsel |,er and her sister, 
But the story was too shocking. That bright face 
was too young, too innocent, tu. be whitened by the 
tale of crime, the knowledge of which was: almost 
more than he could bear. 

If the whole thing came to the public knowledge 
—as he was determiued it should—then sheand Mra. 
Glaston must hear and know. 

For the present, especially as he might be away 
a part of the time, he could not bring himself to bur- 
den them with the frightful reality. 

“Miss Bromley, 1 do wish you would trust me im- 
plicitly in this matter+trust my judgment, I mean, as 
well as my word.” 

“T will,” said Katrine, suddenly, in that decided 
way peculiar to her. 

“And not torment yourself thinking about it?” 

“| will trynot to think.of it.” 

“Thank you. Shall 1 come here to-morrow night 
for the paper?” 

“If you please.” 

“Then 1 willheome; Good night, Miss Katrine. 
This has been a pleasant day to me.”’ 

_He held out his band, and as she placed hers in it 
his clasp closed warmly and lingeringly over it. But 
he did not speak: the words which trembled in. his 
heart. His:mind» by this time was too fuli of that 
other matter. ‘’he mere passing by of Spiderby had 
broken the sweet enthralment which was drawing 
the pair together. 

_ The griefs.and:cares of others came between, them 
like a hand pushing them apart. Nevertheless, 
Thomas resolved that, before he went to London, if 
he did go, Katrine should know that she had a friend 
= protector—a lover, ready to live or die in her 

‘aUse. 





CHAPTER XV. 
No, the heart that has truly loved never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the cluse, 
As the sunflower turns on her god when he sets 
The same look which she turu'd when he rose. 
” T Moore. 
WuEn Treddle entered the bank the following 
Morning he saw that Spiderby had already arrived, 


| have oiled. his tongue just before he came, for it went 


“Who gave you the key?” he asked of Peter, at 
the door. 

‘* He called last evening and left it at our house. 
It’s the first time he’s been there since he got his 
walkin that time Itold you of. He. must 


as soft and easy as ever you heard. He had a shawl 
for mother and.some little things for sister, and said 
they needn’t be a bit afraid to take them; he was 
ashamed and sorry for what he had said before, 
and, as he expected now to be married within a few 
months to a very fine young lady, he wanted it all 
made up and forgot. But there! I can’t tell you all 
wy sir, for he’s looking at us out of his web, Spider 


Treddle went back to his place on his high stool 
behind the railing. The business of the dey had not 
commenced. He used generally agoose-quill in writ- 
ing, and he now occupied himself in making half-a- 
dozen pens, while he ruminated on that assertion of 
the banker's that he was soon going to marry. 

Was it true?—and, ifso, whom ? 

A jealous pang darted*through him ashe thought, 
for an instant, that it might be Katrine Bromley. The 
next instant he laughed at himself, recollecting that 
each entertained for the other more of positive aver- 
sion than of fondness. Tredile could not recall any 
young lady in Burnley to whom Mr. Spiderby had 
been particularly attentivee But then, the cashier 
went but seldom into these “charmed circles” of 
aristocratic wealth where thebanker's acquaintance 
lay. He probably never would have beewso intimate 
with the Glastons had circumsianees not willed it. 

Owing to his handsome face, bis unexceptionable 
yo & quiet, gentlemanly manner which. he 
had, dle was gradually winning a-fine place in 
socievy; despite his moderate salany. 

It was.known that he was ential adviser to 
the-firm, aud would probably be-assisted to a better 
position before long; However, he visited: but little; 
aud, aa we have said, was-apttorbe quite ignorant of 
the attentiona. which his employermight pay to any 
of the belles of Burnley. Also, it might be that the 
lady ofthe banker's ciioice did not reside in Burnley 
at all, Shemight bea London lady. Spiderby always 
visited the metropolis as often as once a fortnight. 

Treddle, whittling at his pens, spoiling quills quite 
recklessly, kept thinking about it. He doubted tho 
truth of Spiderby’s assertion that he was going to be 
married, If it should be true, it added to his— 
‘Treddie’s—paiuful responsibility. Another victim 
was to be dragged under the slow-rolliug and pitiless 
Juggervaut of Justice, which, in crushing the criminal, 
often pulled down so many of the innocent to suffer 
his disgrace with him. Spiderby must not be per- 
mitted to take a wife. Or, having taken one, then for 
the sake of the guiltless partner must his hideous 
guilt be for ever covered up and hidden in the two 
hearis which alone, besides his own, were cognizant 
of it. 

Should Spiderby marry, Treddle felt that he should 
never accuse him of the murder. His conscience 
urged him to do his duty at once. 

Looking up, with this very thought in his mind, 

from the pen he was making, his eyes encountered 
those. of the man about whom he had been think- 
ing. 
It was not strange that his glance wavered and fell 
—not so quickly, however, but that he perceived a 
sinister, mocking smile deep down in those black 
eyes, whose light usually played only on the sur- 
face. 

“ Good morning, Treddle.” 

** Good morning, Mr. Spiderby.” 

The cashier forced himself to look up pleasantly, 
then he saw that the banker’s countenance had 
changed greatly since Christmas Eve—a change in- 
definable but powerful. It did not lay so much in 
the yellow pallor of the skin, and a look as if he had 
been ill, as it did. in the new lines stamped upon it. 
He looked older, and appeared to be exercising a 
strong restraint to prevent his restlessness of mind 
from breaking out in his words and movements. 

** [ trust you had a Merry Christmas.” 

“Thank you, I did—a very pleasant day indeed.” 

“ You were more fortunate than I, I was not well, 
and had a dreary day of it. What I want to speak 
about isthis. Ihave changed my mind respecting the 
business in London. In thinking it over I have 
decided that Manchester is the place. A sharp man 
can make money there in more than one way. Be- 
sides, I have a large debt due me in Manchester, 
which I have been trying to get for over a year. It 
is about two thousand pounds, and is held against a 
flour merchant there who has property. I have made 
up my mind to collect it from his estate. But I 
would like some one to go on and attend toit. Iam 
not satisfied just to place it in the hands of some un- 
known lawyer of that city. If you will go on for 
me, you can, at the same time, receive my instruc- 


chester—if you could be content to settle there, and 
what the chances are for such a business as I propose. 
I am willing to give you extra inducements. In the 
first place, you shall have half the debt for collecting 
it—a half of whatever part of it you obtain. How 
does this strike you?” 

Treddle felt that he was being bought off. Either 
Spiderby had been given reason to fear that he knew 
something of Mr. Glaston’s disappearance, or else his 
guilty conscience would give him no peace while 
surrounded by those who had known and loved his 
former partner. 

The banker wanted to get rid of Treddle, 

The cashier saw through it so plainly that it 
seemed to him the other must be reading him as 
clearly. Perhaps Spiderby did read him as easily as 
he feared. A glitter of something very like an ugly 
threat shone in his eye as his companion hesitated. 

“ Your offer is liberal, sir, but-——’’ 

“But? I have heard you say, frequently, that 
= would like, of all things, to try your fortunes 

re. 


“T have said so; but that was before——” 

“You were chained bere by the: golden fetters 
which Miss Bromley holds in her fair hand. Just 
so.. But your wife cannot live on a hundred or two 
year. If I rightly translate tho flash of her spirited 
eye, Miss Bromley is ambitious. She would not 

ect to your gaining wealth and influence. Go, 
and as soon as you are firmly established come back 
after your bride. I give you six months to accom- 
_ it. Indeed, if I were not certain that Miss 
ine could not be induced to leave ‘her sister at 
present, I would.say take her with you.” 

“ You plan for us quite too freely,” said Thomas, 
half laughing, “Don't. mention the young lady, 
again, please, until I have'some right to suppose she 
prefers me, I doubt if she would like it.” 

“ Then: you:did not propose yesterday ?” said the 
banker, q « “I beg-your pardon, ‘Thomas; but 
surely my interest in that family, as well as my in- 
timacy with. you, justifies me being a little imperti 
nent. I mean it all in pure friendliness. Come, how 
about Manchester?” 

“T will decide in one-week, Mr. Spiderby.” 

“T will not give youaday. Why, bless your soul, 
I want you to start by the night express. What's to 
hiuder? You have but to pack your travelling-bag 
and you are off.” 

“1 cannot promise to go under a week. I have 
some affairs of my own to attend tu.” 

“ Will you promise to go then?” 

“Tf nothing happen between this and that to cause 
me to break my resolution.” 

“Ay, ay. Rather an uncertain promise for me to 
to act on.” 

Mr. Spiderby was evidently offended. He turned 
away abruptly, pretty soon afterwards leaving the 
bank. When he came back about an hour later ho 
appeared to have conquered his anger, but he looked 
more ill, and acted more restlessly thanever. He was 
in and out every little while all day. He made fre- 
quent errands to the cashier's little railed-off com- 
partment, entering it several times, and, despite his 
excuses, being so determined to get near ‘l'reddle 
that after a time the latter almost suspected him of 
some design upon him. The idea was absurd, as 
Thomas acknowledged to himself; yet he felt con- 
vinced there was some covert meaning in the move- 
ments of his employer. 

The day passed slowly enough. There was aot 
much business doing, and soon after three o’clock all 
parties were ready to close the bauk. 

Peter, who had spent most of the day cracking and 
eating nuts, wanted to finish his communication to 
Mr. Treddle ; but the bauker stood on the steps, with 
his eyes on his every movement, and did not leave 
until all the others had started on their several 
ways, 

‘Treddle could no longer doubt that he and Peter 
were under espionage. 

“This complicates matters,” he muttered as he 
walked slowly toward his home. “I wish to Heaven 
that stupid fellow had made his charge at the time 
of the disappearance. The defence can now very 
plausibly bring forward the fact of his silence at 
the time as proof that the story is but an after- 
plot, got up for some purpose of revenge, or to create 
an excitement. I really do not know what todo. I 
have the books, and I have the paper as witnesses, if 
the defence do not turn round on me and accuse 
me of being the forger. Nothing more likely. In- 
deed, I may think best to go to Manchester for a 
season, to escape Mr. Glaston’s fate, now that a cer- 
tain person’s suspicions are aroused. I believe he 
missed that paper. Something has happened since 
we last met.” 

Thomas ate his dinner with little relish. Ie was 
impatient for the evening, not only to see Miss 
Bromley, but to get the note which she had promised 
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tions, and make up your mind how you like Man- 


to try and obtain for him. 
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He went up to his room, brightened up the fire in 
the tiny grate, took a book, and tried to read by the 
waning sunset light, 

There was still more thanan hour to kill before he 
could venture to call at Mrs. Glaston’s. The book 
interested him so little that he continually found bim- 
self playing artist and painting Katrine Bromley’s 
fave on the blue sky with the rosy tints and deeper 
shadows of twilight. 

In the midst of this pleasant occupation he was 
startled by a faint kuock at his door—startled be- 
cause he was getting in that nervous state that every- 
thing unexpected startled him. 

Opening the door, he saw standing there in a 
shrinking attitude a female figure, slender, though 
wrapped in a large shawl. It was not until after, at 
his bidding, she had advanced into the room, and 
stood facing the window, that he recognized Effie 
Cooper. His first thought was that something had 
happened to Peter, she looked so embarrassed, while 
her eyes wero red with crying. 

“ Nothing wrong at home ?” asked Treddle, kindly, 
placing a chair. 

“Oh, no—nothing, Mr. Treddle.” 

She sank into the chair, played with a corner of her 
shawl, looked out of the window, and finally into the 
face of the young gentleman. 

“Tam afraid you will think me very bold, but I 
eame on my own affairs, Mr. Treddle. Nubody 
dreams of my coming here. I don't know how to 
explain myself, or to say what I want tosay, In- 
deed, I'm very unhappy!” she exclaimed, bursting 
into tears. 

“What about, Miss Effie? CanI help you? If 
I can, tell me bow.” 

“You can help me. At least, you can remove this 
horrible, horrible weight here,” pressing her hand 
to her heart. “Not remove it, but lessen it, I 
mean.” 

Had Treddle been a vain fellow he might have 
suspected that the young sempstress had come there 
to make love to him. But so idlea thought did not 
enter his mind. He simply wondered. 

“You must tell me what it is,” he said, gently. 

“T will, as soon as I can, It is—it is—Mr. Spi- 
derby.” 

“Spiderby!” echoed her listener. 

“Yes. 1 don’t want you to follow him up, Mr. 
Treddle. I don’t want you and my brother to ac- 
ouse—to punish him. The thought of it is killing 
me.’ 

“ But if he is guilty, as Peter affirms, would you 
allow him to go uupunished? Think of poor Mrs. 
Glaston.” 
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(“ONLY DO WHAT I ASKED YOU.” 


“T do think of her,” rejoined the girl, with strange 
bitterness, which her companion did not in the least 
understand. “She will console herself before lang, 
mark my words! What is done can’t be undone. 
To take another life will not restore the one 
which has been taken. Ob, think of it! Be merciful! 
‘Judge not, that ye be not judged.’ ” 

“Yes; but it is our duty not to conceal such ini- 
quity. Jt seems strange to me, Miss Effie, that you 
should plead that bad man’s cause—you, who know 
how bad he is!” 

“ He may be bad to others, but he is not so to me. 
I can’t forget how kind he used tobe, I cannot wish 
to do him harm.” 

Treddle looked at her with compassionate sur- 
prise. Herecalled what Peter had said, and saw its 
truth, 

“Tam very sorry that you think so well of him,” 
he said. 

“I don’t believe that he murdered Mr. Glaston,’ 
she went on, excitedly. “ Peter has strange spells 
scmetimes. He has always had them. He fancies 
things. He is great on dreams and visions. ‘Tell 
me this, would you believe him if you were con- 
vinced that, all this time, he had only toid you half 
the story about throwing the body in the river?” 

“ Why do you ask such a question ?” 

“Because he never told you the end of the story. 
Did he tell you that he fished the body out imme- 
diately after it was thrown in?” 

“No, he never told me that.” 

“Did he tell you that he brought it to our house ?” 

“* Never.” 

“Did he tell you who took it away, or what be- 
came of it ?” 

“ He did not.” 

“Then let me warn you. De careful of what you 
do —of whom you accuse.” 

“ But Peter’s word is not all the proof. Ihave been 
on other tracks. His statement is strength :ned and 
supplemented by discoveries of mine.” 

“What? What?” 

Tler eager tone warned him to be cautious. It would 
be very imprudent to lay his evidence before this per- 
son, whose feeliogs might lead her to make use of it for 
the benefit of the guilty. 

“You will know in due time.” 

“You mean when it is produced in evidence. Oh, 
Mr. Treddle, promise me that you will never bring 
him to justice!” 

“I dare not promise that, Miss Effie. If ever a 
person riehly deserved the fullest punishment of the 
law it isthat man. For the sake of a few paltry 
thousands, and to get a good business all inte his own 
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hands, he struck down his partner in the bloom of 
his youth, the beginuing of his usefulness!” 

“That was not his motive!” replied the girl, 
almost with scorn. “Mr. Spiderby does not care so 
much for money. But, mind you, I don’t admit his 
guilt. Peter is not a competent witness ; l'll swear 
it in the box, if I’m called up. I shouldn’t wonder 
if you got yourself into trouble, Mr. Treddle. I 
warn you, you will. There’s things you know nothing 
about. Peter hasn’t told you all.” 

“ That surprises me the most of anything,” re- 
marked Thomas. 

“You'd better let it drop,” she repeated, seeing 
the impression she had made. 
an I shall be governed by circumstances, Miss 
effie.” 

“ At least you will promise me,” she said, eagerly, 
“ to keep it to yourself that I came here to see you? 
Mother would be astonished and very angry if she 
knew it. She despises him, mother does. You 
won't say anything to her or Peter, will you?” 

“Certainly not, if it is against your wishes.” 

“T must go now,” said Effie, rising from her seat. 

** Must go—so soon ?” asked Treddle. 

“ Yes, yes! I had no business to come here at all, 
that’s the fact,” her nervousness and trembling re- 
turning upon her. “But I have been almost crazy, 
thinking about it, and not daring to let ’em know 
how I feel; and I thought I'd come to you ; and, 
after all, I'm afraid it hasn’t done much good.” 

“ It has done «o harm,” replied Thomas, encourag- 
ingly, seeing |..w agitated she was. “ I don't blame 
you, Miss Effi. Still I should not be a true friend, 
{ should not merit your confidence, did F not say 
what is in my thoughts, that I deeply regret to see 
the power which that person has over you—over 
your conscience and your happiness. No good can 
ever come of it. Let me beseech you to struggle 
against that power, to condemn and cast it off. Only 
thus can you recover your peace of mind, and be- 
come your old self once more—worthy of some honest 
man’s best affection.” 

“T know it! Iknowit! Your words are as true 
as gospel, sir. But I can’t help it. I loved him be- 
fore I knew how base he was. He was so generous, 
so like a prince—I was so young—so young—I gave 
him my whole heart, and now I cannot take it back- 
I would if I could, indeed, indeed! j 

She pulled down her veil to hide her weeping, 
and went with a faltering step into the hall, now 
lighted for the evening. 

“ Only do what I asked you!” she pleaded once 
more, half turning on the stairs. 

(To be continued.) 
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SWEET EGLANTINE; 
OR, 
THE STRANGE UNKNOWN. 
BY THE 

Author of “ Evander,” “ Heart's Content,” §c., §c. 

——_@———- 

CHAPTER IIL 
Her eyes were resistless in their witching softness, and a 
certain tremulous smile that seemed half born of a sigh 
was on her lip as she held out in playfulness, yet in 
earnest, her white, jewelled hand, while she leant softly 
towards him. Wheat man could have rejected the hand 

or the friendship ? Oneida. 

It was ten o’clock when Leon Dansert drew up 
his handsome pheeton before the house at Falling 
Water. He had driven Eglantine over at her par- 
ticular request. There was a haggard, jaded look 
about him which betokened that he had slept little, 
and that what sleep he had enjoyed was unrefreshing 
and had done him little good. His mind was at 
work, and such minds as his, when active, play sad 
havoc with their possessors. The discovery of the 
night before had upset him and he knew no rest. 
Throwing the reins to the groom, who, having 
umped down from behind, stood at the horse’s 

eal, he assisted Eglantine to alight, and they 
entered the house together. Everard Bourne met 
them at the entrance to the breakfast room, and 
Leon held out his hand to Everard as if he didn’t 
hate him in his heart, while Eglantine smiled and 
blushed when Everard’s manly grasp almost crushed 
her small, delicate hand in the warmth of his wel- 
come. 

“T don’t know whether I can offer you any break- 
fast, Miss Passingham,” he exclaimed; “ but if 
some Strasburg pie and a glass of elaret will find 
favour in your eyes they are very much at your ser- 
vice, with all sorts of etceteras in the shape of an- 
chovies, caviare, sardines, marmalades, and the 
—- knicknacks with which we cheat our appe- 

ites.”’ 


“Thank you very much,” rejoined Eglantine. “I 
am not ashamed of a country girl’s appetite, and I 
will accept your kind offer. Is Lily almost ready ?”’ 

By this time yes. She has been occupied for 
an hour or more in writing letters. Her correspon- 
dence is most voluminous, and the way in which she 
will cross and recross her pink, scented sheets of 
note-paper must be as marvellous as tedious to 
those whom she favours with her literary efforts. I 
often ask myself how it is women can: waste so 
much time that ought to be valuable in retailing all 
jot scandal of the neighbourhood in which their lot 


“Oh, Mr. Bourne, thatis ungenerousof you,” said 
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Eglantine, smiling. -‘‘ How do you know we have 

nothing better to say than to retail scandal? Ag to 
> letter-writing, a woman’s sphere is so confined until 
she is married. We cannot be eternally working 
things in crochet, making slippers or smoking-caps 
for our favourites, or stitching away for dear life at 
flannel coverings for poor people in the winter.” 

** For my part,” observed Leon, who liked to be 
cynical, “I think a woman’s letter rather good fun, 
when you have finished reading the paper and ‘have 
nothing better todo. It helps out a cigar, and is 
qeaesally amusing. I know some girls whose letters 
are great fun, though the writers would not be-highly 
flattered if they heard them read out for the public 
good in the clubs, which often happens. I think 
though, as a rule, men would be happier if women 
did not know how to write at all.” 

“This is dreadful,” exclaimed Lily, coming up 
with her hand full of letters. ‘‘I never heard any- 
thing so heterodox in my life. You deserve to be 
banished from ladies’ society for a month, then you 
would wholly relapse into the savage state.” 

“From which he does not seem to be far removed 
at present,” said Eglantine—adding quickly as she 
saw he was pained, ‘‘ But Leon is a good boy gene- 
rally, and does not mean all that he says.” 

“Thank you,” observed Leon. “It is peculiarly 
@ woman’s province to wound in one breath and 
heal in another.” 

They entered the breakfast-room, and Everard 
assisted Egiantine, telling Leon to help himself ; but 
he shook his head, saying he could not eat. He had 
passed a bad night, and lay awake for hours reading 
a French novel, which he considered a most agree- 
able pastime on a summer morning. 

“What is the nature of your excursion to-day ?” 
inquired Everard, addressing Eglantine. 

“We are going to walk over to the Wilds ona 
sketching expedition, that is all, though I have 
some hidden fear of the new proprietor, who may 
come out upon us like an ogre, and send us away, 
which would be tiresome,”’ Eglantine replied. 

‘He could not be so hard-hearted. It is not 
often he would see such wood nymphs at the 
Wilds, and if he is not very hard-hearted he will 
bless himself for a vision of beauty, and make you 
Sr But I must warn you against one 
thing——” ‘ 

“* What is that ?” asked both girls, in a breath. 

**T have heard from my keeper this morning 
that the new proprietor has brought over with him 
a smail herd of buffaloes which he has turned out 
in the park.” 

“ Ave they fierce ?”’ 

“J should imagine so,” replied Everard Bourne. 
“Tf I ware inclined to break that first command- 








ment of the landed gentry, ‘Thou shalt not tres- 
pass,’ I should fear the buffaloes more than steel 
traps or spring guns, or even a commitment to 
prison.” 

“Oh, Lily dear, do you hear that f’’ cried Eglan- 
tine, much alarmed. “I think we had best give up 
our excursion. Fancy being tossed and gored by 
a buffalo! How dreadful! Men ought not to be 
allowed to bring such animals over.” 

‘He does not put them on the highway. Itis 
his own land,” answered Lily. ‘ Perhaps we shall 
not see them. Besides, to me, the presence of the 
buffaloes adds a zest to the journey. Adventure 
loses its charm without danger. If you will not 
come with me I shall go alone.” 

“ May I have the happiness of accompanying 
you ?”’ said Leon. 

“ Or 1?” cried Everard, speaking to Eglantine. 

“No,” rejoined Lily, ‘‘ before Eglantine could 
answer, though her soft blue eyes had already said 
yes. “Ours is exclusively a feminine ramble. If 
we have you with us we shall talk and not do any 
work. Fancy a splendid sweep of hill and dale, 
with a thick pine wood in the background, and the 
cattle grazing before us. That will be worth com- 
mitting to paper.” 

Her eyes glistened with enthusiasm, for though 
practically not an artist she had a true apprecia- 
tion of art, and often stood for hours in contem- 
plation before the masterpieces of Titian, Murillo, 
Claude, Salvator, and our own inimitable landscape 
painter, Gainsborough, which adorned the walls of 
her brother’s gallery. 

Everard did not press her, for he knew his 
sister’s determined temper, and that when once 
her mind was made up nothing could turn her from 
her set purpose. t times she was like a cat 
purring before the hearth, but, if thwarted, the 
velvet paws bristled with sharp claws, and she 
knew how to wound. After all there might be no 
risk. Perhaps the buffaloes were tame, so Everard 
carelessly peeled an apricot and said nothing more 
upon the subject. 

Leon lighted a cigar—he was a constant smoker 
—and exclaimed : 

‘** While the girls are gone I vote we pay some at- 
tention to the rabbits. I have not shot over your 
warrens for some time. How do you find the birds 
this year? They tell me the broods are small, and 
the young birds wild and strong on the wing.” 

So two parties were made up, and the girls 
started off with their portfolioes under their arms, 
promising to come back in time for a late lunch at 
three o’clock. When they had gone Everard Bourne 
ordered the guns to be taken to the warren, and, 
going into the yard, whistled his favourite dogs out 
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of the kennels, and strolled with Leon towards the 
end of the park, where in a bit of dry sandy soil a 
colony of rabbits burrowed to their hearts’ content. 

Falling Water was a charming estate in one of the 
most picturesque parts of Essex. A stream mean- 
dering through a tract of meadow land fell over a 
slight declivity, and formed a pretty water-fall, 
which was farther improved by art. Huge boulders 
of ornamental rock were scattered about, and the 
bed of the stream having been.enlarged for some 
miles a dam had been constructed which made it a 
passable stream for trout, with which it was plenti- 
fully stocked. . 

But though Falling Water was a very charming 
estate of about four thousand acres in a ring fence 
it could not compare for wild and rugged grandeur 
with the Wilds. For years tke Wilds had had no 
tenant; its owner took a dislike to it because by 
some mysterious fate his wife and six children died 
there within twelve months. He went to London, 
and though the land was duly farmed he would allow 
no one to inhabit the house. It was supposed that 
so long as he lived it never would be inhabited, and 
the report of its having a tenant took every one by 
surprise. There having been no gardener attached 
to the house, the shrubberies and garden ran = 
fectly wild, and would have enchanted any one ra 
ing nature in its rudest and most luxuriant garb. 
‘To some minds there is something infinitely grander 
in vegetation untrammelled by the confining arts of 
civilization. Trimly kept walks are apt to offend 
the artist’s eye, and flowers made to grow to order 
tire at last. 

In the park, which was well timbered by ancient 
and spreading trees, herds of deer wandered hither 
and thither, not a singlo head having been killed for 
twenty years—the park, and the woods around it, as 
well as the house and the gardens, being kept sacred 
and free from the feet of intruders by two keepers, 
who religiously obeyed the orders of their master, 
The consequence was that game of all sorts 
abounded, and the preserves were the envy of sports- 
men for miles round. 

Eglantine and her friend had been permitted by 
the keepers to enter the park, because they could 
do no harm and did not mind paying a small sum 
for the privilege. 

The girls chatted gaily as they walked along, 
their silvery voices making music as pleasant as the 
songs of the birds, or the murmuring of the breeze, 
or the warbling of the brook. "They had forgotten 
the buffaloes ere they reached the park, which they 
were about to enter at the gate, near which was a 
keeper's lodge, when the wife of the man came out, 
and, making a courtesy, said : 

“T don’t know, miss, whether it is right for you 
togoin. Mr. Morgan, the new owner, has given 
orders that all people are to be kept out of the Wilds. 
My good man is not at home or he could tell you 
more than me; still, if you want to go, it is not for 
me to stop you.” 

Thinking the woman was soliciting a fee, Lily ex- 
claimed, in her testy manner: 

“Why cannot you say you want half-a-crown? 
There itis. I would gladly pay ten times the sum 
for the privilege of visiting this lovely park.” 

“It is not that indeed, miss,” the park-keeper’s 
wife replied, making another courtesy as she 
pocketed the money. “‘The orders were very strict, 
and Mr. Morgan is going to prosecute everybody ; 
he won’t have people on his land he says. If people 
like the country and the beauties of nature let them 
work and make money as he did, and buy their own 


lands ; they shall not go upon his.” 
“Oh!” said Lily Bourne, tossing her aristocratic 
head. “ Heisaself-made man! [ am sure I shall 


not like him. If we meet we shall quarrel, for the 
architect of his own fortune is generally a disagree- 
able builder.” 

“ How is that, dear?” asked Bglantine as they 
struck off across the long grass. 

** Self-made men have had so much to put up 
with, darling,” answered Lily. ‘* Making one’s own 
fortune is a difficult process, and calculated to sour 
the temper of any man. He has met with continual 
rebuffs ; society has tried to keep him down, and of 

urse he is anxious to be revenged upon society 
when he has the power. Being always at work, and 
always harassed, he grows gruff and surly, answers 
in monosyllables, and behaves rudely to women often 
without meaning it. Iam sure our unknown is a 
bear; if he is not, I shall be agreeably disap- 
pointed.” 

**Do you intend to call upon him ?” 

“I think not. I must be guided by Everard in 
that. If he wish it, of course I will drive over, 
though he is terribly exclusive—more so than I am. 
He will not know cads. Perhaps this man has made 
all his money in trade--say pickles—selling pickles 
is, I have heard, very profitable—and he will give you 
a dissertation on the comparative merits of white 


and red vinegar and the superiority of gherkins over 
cucumbers. Or he may have beena harness-maker, 
and will find fault with the trappings of your horse. 
Or a dealer in soap, or matches, or even a rag mer- 


chant, and will look admiringly at one if one hap- 
pen to have an old dresson. Faugh! Why don’t 
such people keep in their darling Whitechapel ?” 

‘How you run on, Lily dear,’’ answered Eglan- 
tine. “I am sureI should not despise a man be- 
cause he had become rich by his own exertions. I 
should honour and respect him for it. It:would be 
a letter of recommendation in my eyes) He must 
have merit. Our ancestors, Lily, had a beginning, 
Who were our relations who laid the foundations of 
our fortunes? I don’t know how far papa cam go: 
back, for I never bother myself with heraldiermat- 
ters and genealogical inquiries.” 

“The Bournes came over with the Conqueror,” 
said Lily. 

“Very well. What were the Conqueror’s fol- 
lowers? Those who came with William the Norman 
were freebooters, robbers, who attacked apeaceful 
nation with whom they had no cause of quarrel., 
There is nothing to be very proud of in thatboast: 
I would rather say that my father led amunbleme 
ished life and raised himself toa level with the best: 
in the land.”’ 

“How can a new man ever be. on a level witha 
gentleman? What nonsense youtalk, dear Eglan- 
tine,” answered Lily. ‘“ Education, breeding, man- 
ner, the association with men of his own class, make: 
a gentleman.” 

“That is not my opinion,” said Eglantine, with 
her sweet smile, “and I am not going to be argued 
into despising people by your superior attainments 
and logical power, Lily, they were:born low 
down in the social scale. Letius select as spot: and 
begin. to sketch. If weiare:to talltand* waste our 
time, we might as well haverbrought Leon and Bve- 
rard with us.” 

They were ow high ground, and befére them 
stretched a. wide expanse of tree-dotted grassland, 
with here-and there a of aoe a of deer 
contai stags with more royals than are.usually 
seon about at will. Nobody molésted them, 
The stream which ram over the fall and Everard 
Bourne’s place made a circuitand came dowm tothe 
lowland, running through the park-at the Wilds, 
where it was again dammed up and went slowly-te- 
wards Stanstead. 

The stream was very small but extremely-pretty, 
with its trout and its pike, its perch and its water- 
lilies. Water always adds a charm to the country. 
It gives an excuse for the erection of rustic bridges, 
and falls, and fountains. It encourages fishes and 
fertiliscs the land. ‘The Wilds would have been im- 
perfect withoutit, and it gave the finishing touch to 
its beauty. 

In the distance stood the house, an old, castel- 
lated mansion, that could show a breach in its walls 
made by Cromwell’s cannon, for it had given shelter 
to the unfortunate but not criminal Stuart, who paid 
for his folly and misgovernment by the loss of his 
head and his crown. River, trees, deer, house, 
taken together, formed a picture which was worthy 
the ambition of the young artists, who produced 
their paraphernalia and, seating themselves on the 
grass, set to work with a true appreciation of the 
beauties which they had selected to study. 

**T don’t think one need go to the Matterhorn or 
the Jung Frau for wild, picturesque beauty, when 
we have so much that is striking in a milder way at 
home,” said Eglantine, “an Alp would not. please 
me so much as what I am now gazing at; here one 
enjoys everything without fatigue or danger.” 

‘‘ Which latter for me enhances the pleasure,’’ 
answered Lily Bourne. “I revel in excitement. I 
love danger for its own sake. I really think I 
ought to have been a. man, not a woman.” 

Lily Bourne had scarcely finished speaking when 
several strange-looking creatures came insight. The 
girls counted thirteen in all. They somewhat. re- 
sembled bulls, but they were rougher im their as- 
pect, and Lily at once came to the conclusion that 
they were the buffaloes of which they had heard, and 
in reality they were. 

One, apparently the leader of the herd, snorted 
loudly and, pawing the earth, looked at the girls 
with a wild, ferocious glare, which so frightened 
Eglantine that she threw downher drawing materials 
and ran for the shelter of a group of trees to the 
right of the position which they had taken up. This 
movement was the worst she could havemade. The 
buffalo was angered at her presence in what ho 
considered his domain, and his rage was increased 
when he saw an object flying before him. If she had 
gained the clump of trees she might have glided 
from one to the other, and baffled pursuit. But 
before she could do so her foot caught against the 
root of a gnarled treeand she fell heavily forward 
among the long ferns, knowing from the shriek 
which arose from Lily that the bull was close upon 
her, and that her danger wasimminent although she 
could see nothing. 

Suddenly the clear ‘ ping’ of a shot rang ery 
the air, and Eglantine raised herself half-out of the 
fern to see what was taking place. 

Lily Bourne was where she had left her, afraid to 








faloes stood still with their heads erect, watching 
the movements of the bull, who was bleeding from a 
wound in the flank, which however had done him 
little material injury. The pain he suffered increaseg 
his fury, and he ed his vee his tail, bellow. 
lug in an ominous manner. Not twenty yards off sto 
a. tall, handsome man witha dark beasaesd whisker 
his-complexion bronzed by exposure. to a tropical 
sun. Hehad on a black velvet jacket and wore 
round his neck a biue-tie, fastened in a sailor's knot, 
His glance met that of Eglantine.and her eyes fe] 
before the. ity flashed from his. _ In his hand 
he carried arifle, whichyhe was about to reload. But 
before he could dose, the bull, lowering his long, 
curled horns, dashed at him ina straight line. Ho 
threw his rifle away. It:was uselessnow. Eglantino 
thought ho must infallibly be killed, and, kneeling 
down in¢he fern, clasped her hands and prayed for 
him who up to the present time had been her deli- 
verer. 
He was just able:to draw a bowie knife from his 
pocket and let its blade flash in the sunshine when 
the bull was upon:him. Leaping nimbly on one side 
with the agility of afighterin the arenas of Spain, he 
boldly seized the animal by one of its horns, as it 
turned pres attack him ocein, and = — knife 
again again into. its . The brute fell 
on its knees, ciemphethociee, staggered, bellowed 
faintly as if in pain, fell down again, a film came 
over its eyes; it drew its breath shortly and with 
» ae difffeulty, then it over on its side 
ea 
The p eS knew that he had administered a 
death blow and did not wait to watch it: expire in 
its final agony. He again posessed himself of his 
rifle and loaded it, fearful of am attacle from some 
other member of the herd, but they; apparently 
deterred by the fate of their: companion, sniffed u 
the air, recking with the steam of the blood, an 


way?” exeldimed tho 
ine, who: had now risen 


stranger, approaching 
to. her feet, seareely able:to believe that it was not 
alla dream. 


“No, not hurt; only frightened,”- she replied. 
‘““Thanks to your courage, I am still living, wien [ 
shudder to think what I might have been—crushed, 
mangled!” 

“Considering that this park is mine, and that I 
have im dangerous catile, one of which 
has behaved so badly, I think I ought to do what 
Ican to protect people, no matter how great the 
risk to myself may be,” he said, with a smile. 

“ Even when they are trespassers ?” asked Eglan- 
tine. ‘“‘ That reminds me, however, if you are Mr. 
Vigers Morgan, the new ownerof this property, of 
whom we have heard, we owe you some sort of 
an apology for coming upon your land without first 
asking permission ; but the fact is:'we are so fond 
of the beautiful scenery, and have been here so often 
before when the Wilds was untenanted, that——” 

“Do not say a word, I beg,” interrupted Mr. 
Vigers Morgan. ‘I am very happy indeed to have 
ven the,acquaintance of such charming neigh- 

urs.”” 

This was said with well-bred ease, and with a bow 
to Lily Bourne, who now joined them, after having 
packed up the sketching materials, giving drawing 
up as impracticable for that day at least. 

“This is Mr. Morgan, Lily, the new lord of the 
soil,’ cried Hglantine, “and I am trying to thank 
him for his bravery, but Iam such a blanderer that 
I wish you would help me.” 

“Tf Mr. Morgan had not pnt dangerous creatures 
in park it would not have happened,” said Lily, 
coldly. 

st fis gptety what I say,’’ observed the gentle- 
man himself. 

“ But,” persisted Eglantine, “if wo had not been 


where we no business—— 

“Pardon me if I interrupt you,” said Mr. Mor- 
gan. “Iwantnothanks. I admit that Iam intho 
wrong about the buffaloes, and will have them con- 
fined in future to a particular part of the park. 
As for yourselves, I hope you. will not scruple to 
ramble all over my property of your own sweet wills 
whenever you have the inclination.” 

** [ must confess,” exclaimed Lily, “that your 
park will lose half its charms to me if I have per- 
mission to enter it. I like sometimes to know! am 
going whither [ought not to. There is a pleasurein 
doing wrong which none but sinners know—that is, 
when the wrong is not very bad, and does not ¢x- 
ceed a little innocent wandering over other people’s 

ro ms ? 
. rere I cancel my permission, and say that I 
will have you prosecuted with the utmost rigour of 
the law?” 

** That will be better.’ 

“Very well. Ona future occasion look out for 
pains and penalties. This time I shall pass ove! 
your delinquency. Pray goon with your amuse- 
ment. You were sketching, were you not? Yes; 








move and speechless with terror. The herd of buf- 


thought so. Can I send you any refreshment dowt 
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here? I am going back to the house, and one of 
my people will soon run with it.” 

“Thank you, no,” rejoined Eglantine. “If Lily 
has no objection, i propose that we return home 
ourselves. I feel a little nervous.” 

“ None whatever,” said oy, Bourne, who was in- 
tently regarding the dead bull. 

“Tf you will walk slowly to the lodge I will send 
my carriage to meet you. The fatigue of walking in 
your nervous state may be prejudicial to your 
health,” continued Mr. Morgan. 

This offer was declined with equal firmness, and 
Lily, admiring the ample proportions of the buffalo, 
praised the skill of its conqueror in no measured 


terms. 

“Oh! that is nothing to me,” he exclaimed, with 
aproudlook. “TI have killed bigger than heon the 
Pampas of South America, Permit me to carry your 
portfolioes and escort you to the extremity of tho 
park. MayI? Thank you. Now do not think me 
curious if I ask to whom I have the honour of speak- 


ing.” 

“Tam Miss Bourne, of Falling Water, and my 
friend is the only daughter of Captain Passingham, 
of Stanstead,” answered ec & 

Vigers Morgan turned pale beneath his dark skin, 
and looked curiously at Sweet’ Eglantine, who was 
unconscious of his gaze, Quickly recovering him. 
self, though his pallor deepened, he fancied his mo. 
ae agitation was unnoticed by either of the 
girls. 

He walked to the Lodge with them, talking of in- 
different subjects ; and in taking leave expressed a 
hope that he should see them again soon. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Sudden incidents, unexpected change, 
Have wrought commotion in our country life, 
And made us long for that sweet place again 
Which formerly we had enjoyed. Ano, 

“Wuat a narrow escape I have had!” said Hg- 
lantine as the girls walked along'the soft grass by 
the side of the dusty road on their way home. “ [ 
feel it all more now that it is over.” 

“ How strangely he started when he heard your 
name,’ observed Lily Bourne, whose mind was set 
upon that one thing. 

j “Did he? It escaped my rotice,” replied Eglan- 
ine. 

“You should have seen his face—at first all gen- 
tleness and admiration. Have you ever seen the 
sea calm as a mill-pond before a storm? Yow have. 
Well then, fancy his face swept by a tempest—very 
brief in its duration I grant you, but a tempest 
nevertheless. It seemed as if his heart was strug- 
gling with all man’s evil passions at once.”’ 

“Oh, Lily, you frighten me—why should the bare 
mention of my name excite him like this? It must 
be your imagination, dear. Confess that it.is a 
little too vivid at times.” 

“T scarcely know what to think,” rejoined Lily. 
“There is the fact, that is all I camsay. Hoe was 
deeply moved, That man has a terrible past, I am 
certain of it. Ido not say he is wholly bad, but 
there is more evil than good in him. Iam sorry he 
kas come to live here.” 

“Tam neither giad nor sorry, for I don’t suppose 
{ shall see much of him,” answered Eglantine, 
smiling in her sweet way. 

Nothing troubled her long. Her-disposition was 
too happy a one to allow her to give shelter to 
sorrow or suspicion, and she did not share her 
friend’s gloomy ye tm They were both glad 
when they reached Falling Water in good time for 
the late lunch of which Everard had spoken. The 
men had given up rabbit shooting. It was too hot. 
With the thermometer over eighty, everything that 
requires locomotion is a fatigue; so they went out 
into the garden, and sat down under some trees, 
just near enough to the pleasant water-fall to be 
occasionally sprinkled with its spray, while its roar 
made music in their ears and lulled their senses. 
Everard made a champagne cup, and Leon produced 
his cigar case filled with Manillas, and when found 
by the girls they were lying on their backs smoking, 
the incarnation of idleness. 

‘Get up, sir, at once. I cannot allow such lazi- 
ness,” exclaimed Lily, addressing her brother. “‘Itis 
perfectiy disgraceful.” 

Everard turned half round, and leant on his 
elbow, saying: ‘ 

“Perfectly impossible, Lily. I have become a 
convert to the dolce far niente principle. Have the 
goodness to hand me the cham agnecup. It is de- 
lightf ul to be waited upon by fair damosels.” 

You have been lying here while-Eglantine has 
nearly lost her life, and is trembling now, poor 
child, at the bare recollection of the scene she has 
gone through. Give you the cup! I shall do no- 
thing of the sort, sir. Get up and help yourself,” 
answered Lily, with mock severity. 
gyeSlantine in danger! He had not thought of 

hat. But the very mention of such a thing caused 





details, both girls speaking at once with a prolixity 
that was embarrassing. 

“A plucky fellow, that Morgan. I mnst know 
him,” said Everard. ‘But Lam so glad, so sin- 
cerely rejoiced to think you were not hurt, Miss 
Passingham.” 

“ You will not like him, though he is very hand- 
some,” said Lily. “TI e up my mind not to like 
him from the first. I scarcely know why.” 

. A ad feminine reasen,” Everard replied, with 
a laugh. 

The sound of a gong, beaten in the hall, an- 
nounced that lunch was ready, and they strolled 
back to the house, overwhelming Eglantine with 
congratulations upon her eseape. 

The evening was: splendid one, somewhat sultry 
but with a glorious sunset; and when Dglantine 
proposed to walk home every one hailed the pro- 
posal with acclamation, especially Everard Bourne, 
who longed for the opportunity of walking by her 
side. Nor was Leon averse to having Lily for % 
companion. He had a shrewd suspicion that she 
did not care about him, though he fancied he might 
win her if he wco2d her. It wasconvenient to have 
two strings to his bow. If Eglantine would not 
marry him, he could fall back upon Lily, who was 
well endowed. He did not cara so much for affec- 
tion as for money; and regarded a provision for life 
as the first thing to be looked for in marriage. 

Still he loved Eglantine after his fashion, and it 
caused a pang to shoot through his jealous heart 
when he saw her leaning on Everard’s arm, and 
looking’ up into his face, as he employed some 
trifling phrase which pleased her. 

The walk through the fields to Stanstead was very 
pleasant. It lay through fields waving witlr the 
golden corn, and was here and there shaded with 
umbrageous trees, while the cattle lowed in the 
meadows, and the lazy sheep cropped the green 
grass. : : 

You are a passionate admirer of the country, 
Miss Passingham,” said Everard Bourne, who 
would have given the world for the privilege of call- 
ing her Egiantine. “But do you not sometimes 
wish for a season in town?” 

“Qh, no,’”’ she answered. “I am very happy and 
contented with my futher. Occasionally 1 feel a 
desire to visit the Continent, though I should find 
more pleasure in the wilds of Switzerland or the 
Tyrol than I should in the drawing-rooms of Paris 
or Vienna. A pastoral life for me.” 

**T do not know that you are not right,” he said, 
thoughtfally. “Ihave seen a good deal of life for 
my age, though you may not think so. I have been 
nearly all over Hurope, and the dash and noise of 
society have a very hollow ring in it. ‘ Its glitter is 
too often all tinsel, yet there are few young ladies 
who think as youdo. Most of the girls whom I 
have met have but one idea, and that.is gaiety.” 

“Tam glad you agree with me sofar. It is so 
nice to meet with a congenial spirit,” replied Hglan- 
tine, casting down her eyes. 

“Our minds are congenial, I think,” he continued. 
“Shall I tell you what {have been thinking of ? You 
will never guess, and, though itis my secret at pre- 
sent, there is no reason why you should not know 


* What is it ?’’ sho asked, tremulously. 

“T have an idea of settling down. At my age a 
man thinks of marrying and does it or not at all. 
If I do not make up my mind at once the odds are 
I shall live and die a bachelor.” 

“With your position and—and advantages,” 
Bglantine observed, “ there can be little ditficulty 
in what you propose.” 

‘**T don’t know that exactly. There are two sides. 
to every question, and in a marriage contract there 
are two people to be consulted. What shall I do if 
the lady upon whom I have fixed will not have me? 
That would be very pleasant, would it not ?”’ 
“Then you have fixed upon some one!” Eglantine 
exclaimed, with a tinge of surprise if not disappoint- 
ment in her tone. 

“T have,”’ he rejoined, firmly, ““and Iam avery 
curious fellow in many things. My pride has al- 
ways been a great stumbling-block in my way. 
Granting that lam in love with a sweet and lovely 
girl, I am notashamed of the bondage in which she 
holds me, but my pride would receive a shock from 
which it would never recover if she refused me. It 
would give me such a horror of proposing that I 
am sure I should never have the courage to do such 
a thing again.” 

** Never ?” j 

“No. I say that emphatically.” 

“You should make tolerably sure before you do 
propose,” suggested Eglantine, whose eyes were 
moist with tears of vexation as she added to her- 
self, “I do hope she won’t have him. I am certain 
she is not worthy of him. He is so good, so noble, 
so handsome. Who can it be?” 

“That is precisely what I want todo. Now, tell 
me, Miss Passingham, do you think I have any 
chance ?” 


~ 
co 


Leon Dansert and Lily were some distance ahead, 
the others having lagged behind. 

_ “Give me your candid opinion. You will be do- 
ing me a kindness,” he went on. 

“T think you have every prospect of success,” 
said Eglantine, ready to ery with veration, “ If 
she refuse you, she must be a stupid, silly thing 
who never deserves to have another offér, and who 
is, in every way, blind to her own interestss.’’ 

- te think so? Then, if I were to offer you my 

and P’? 

_ “Oh! Mr. Bourne, you ought not to joke with me 
inthis manner. It is not kind or generous,’ cried 
Eglantine, covering her face with her hands, and 
weeping bitterly. 

“My dear Miss Passingham, don’t—pray don’t. 
Eglantine, be calm, dearest,” exclaimed Everard, 
“T am notjoking. It is youl have been talking 
about all the time, only I wanted to see how my 
addresses were likely to bo received. I have been 
waiting, longing for an opportunity like this, and 
did not think it would come so soon. don me for 
my stupid, blundering way of doing things. I have 
made you cry when I would not have done such a 
thing for worlds. Do, do leave off, there’s a dear, 
sweet child.” 

But Eglantine sobbed on for a few minutes as if 
her heart would break, and hecould not calm her. 
At last the little hands, through which the salt tears 
trickled, were removed from the stained face, and a 
little lace-edged handkerchief drawn from a pocket 
to wipe the tears away, for all was to be sunshine 

again soon after this April shower, and after Everard 
had looked round carefully to see that Leon and 
Lily were too far off to see anything, and that there 
was no one near, he bent down with his arm round her 
neck and kissed her with all the tenderness imagin- 


able. 

“Did he frighten her, tho poor little pet,” he 
murmured. 

Little sobs occasionally broke from her. She had 
not quite recovered from the shock which he had 
given her—one, she confessed to herself, much 
worse than that occasioned by the buffalo a short 
time before in the park belonging to the Wilds. He 
drew her along gently, and continued talking. 

“Now you know my secret, birdie,” he said. 
‘“* Byer since I have been down hereI have loved 
you, but had not the courage to tell you, nor do I 
think I should have done so to-day had I not grown 
desperate and hit upon a roundabout way of doing 
it. ‘Tell me if you will have me. You know pretty 
well what [ am—a rough, blundering sort of a fellow, 
but of a good family. Tho Bournes can go back a 
long way and not find a blot on their escutcheon. 
The men have been brave and the women good and 
virtuous. That has been our boast for centuries. I 
have a little money, which we shall be able to get 
along comfortably upon, and I need not tell you that 
I adore you.” 

* You have my love, Everard,” she replied, “and 
it made me so miserable to think that you were fond 
of some oneelse. Thatiswhatmademecry. ButI 
must tell you one thing. Papa has always said 
that he would not allow me to marry hastily ; he 
should insist upon an engagement to last twelve 
months. If at the end of that time we were 
mutually satisfied with each other he would give 
his consent. It would be permissible for either of 
us to break off the match at the end of the twelve 
months without specifying any reason.” 

‘** An odd arrangement. ‘I'welve months are a long 
time to wait,” said Everard, moodily. 

“T could not think of doing anything of which 

did not approve,” continued LHglantine. 
“That would be subversive of all my preconceived 
ideas of duty and filial affection, nor would you ask 
me.” 

“Certainly not.” 

‘I agree to be your wife, Everard,” she continued, 
‘© and, and—do not laugh at me—feel so grateful to 
you for selecting me when there are so many other 
girls who [ am sure are far handsomer, cleverer, 
better, and——”’ 

“You shall not run yourself down like that, 
darling,” he interrupted, “‘ when every one admits 
youto bea paragon. Your modesty adds an addi- 
tional charm to your character. I am not worthy 
of you. Ican only think of my good fortune in 
securing your love. It is much more than I de- 
serve.” 

‘“‘ Praising one another like this,’’ said Eglantine, 
laughing, “is like belonging to a mutual admira- 
tion society. The fact is, dear, we both have our 
faults. I know some of mine—not all. I sometimes 
make a little list of them, that is, of what I have 
done wrong during the day, so that I may think 
over all when I go to bed, and try and guard against 
the self-same errors on the morrow. Love is blind, 
and we each think the other perfect.” 

‘* How simple and childlike you are, darling,” he 
exclaimed, gazing at her with undisguised admira- 
tion. “If girls who try to be forward and fast only 
knew how much men like simplicity! But have 








him to spring to his feet and ask for an explana- 
on, which was given him with full and voluminous 





He stopped and looked her full in the face. 


you any objection to my asking your father to alter 
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his determination about the provisional engage” 
ment P”’ 

‘None whatever, though I do not think you will 
succeed.” 

“* Whichever way it may be decided I will talk to 
him, and if he be obdurate I will seek you and so- 
lemnly plight my troth for twelve months.” 

** Hullo!” cried a voice quite close to them. “ Are 

ou people not coming on? What has happened ? 
Lily sent me back to see after you.” 

It was Leon Dansert. 

The blood mounted to Eglantine’s temples and 
made her face burn, telling a tale to Leon which 
caused his brow to lower and evil thoughts to rise 
within him. 

Lvorard rushed to the rescue with an excuse. 


“Itis a pity we did not drive to Stanstead,” he | 


said. ‘Miss Passingham is more upset by her ad- 
venture at the Wilds than any of us suspected. 
Her heart began to palpitate, and we were obliged 
to stup while she recovered herself. Do you think 
my sister has any salts or eau-de-cologne with 
her?” 

“Twill go and see,” rejoined Leon, glad of an 
opportunity to turn round to hide his passion. “I 
would not mind betting a hundred to one that he 
has proposed to her. Something must be done to 
put a stop to this,’’ he muttered as he strode along. 

Kglantine looked gratefully into Everard’s face 
and they went on side by side, soon coming up with 
the others, who had turned back again to meet them. 
Lily had a bottle of smelling-salts in her pocket 
which she lent to Eglantine, who felt revived by 
their aid, though she did not talk much, in spite of 
Lily’s efforts to engage her in conversation. 

“Take my arm, dear. Lean on me; I see you are 
not strong,” exclaimed Lily, who with a woman’s 
shrewdness saw that something had taken place. 


Lglantine did so, and the two men fell back while 
they lighted some cigars. 

** Now then, dear,’ Lily went on, when she could 
speak without danger of being overheard, ‘ what 
has my brother been saying to you ?”’ 


* [t—it was the heat, dear, and the buf—buffalo,”’ 
stammered Eglantine. 

** Don’t tell fibs,” continued Lily. “I won’t be 
trifled with, miss. How dare you prevaricate with 
your best friend ? Let me know everything at once. 
Has Everard proposed to you ?” 

“Yes,” ejaculated Eglantine. 

“ And you have accepted him ?” 

“ Provisionally. it rests with papa.” 

“That means nothing. If you throw no obstacles 
in the way the thing is settl&#l. I am delighted, 


darling Eglantine, to think that you are going to be 
my sister-in-law. Everard is such a dear, good fel- 
low. You ought really to be proud of him, as Iam. 


He has asked me very often lately what | thought 
of you, and if you would make a good wife, which 
showed me what was in his mind, and I gave you 
the highest possible churacter. Bless you, youdear, 
dear pet! I feel that I should like to hug you, if 
that odious Leon was not here to prevent the exube- 
rance of my sisterly affection.” 

Eglantine smiled, and squeezed Lily’s hand. Her 
little heart was too full for words. 

A short walk now brought them to the confines of 
the village. Everard and Lily took their leave. 
They would not come in, they said, as they wished 
to get home to write some letters, and Leon walked 
down the high street with Eglantine. 

They were surprised to see a crowd collected round 
the house in which they lived. Ede Block stood at 
the garden gate to keep out intruders, and as they 
came up they noticed Doctor Martin very fussily 
pushing his way through the crowd. 

“Good gracious! what has happened ? 
papa! I hope nothing——” began Helantine. 

Her agitation impeded her utterance. She could 
Say no more. 

_Leon, equally perturbed, hurried on, almost drag- 
ging her after him, for she had placed her arm 
within his for support. 

(To be continued.) 


Poor 





THe SPANISH FANDANGO.—A picture in tho 
Royal Academy fairly illustrates the following 
statement :—“ Nothing,”’ (says Burgoyne) “con- 
trasts more with the gravity of the Spanish nation 
than the dance of the fandango. It is related that 
the Court of Rome, alarmed at the extreme wanton- 
ness with which the fandango was performed by all 
classes, appointed a Consistory in Spain to judge it 
andcondemn. At the trial, however, it was sug- 
gested that in common fairness the dance should 
beseen before condemned. Two Spanish profes- 
sionals, a man and a girl, were introduced. At first 
the judges looked on with due gravity and severity 
of demeanour ; gradually, however, they began to 
applaud. At length the temptation was too strong 
for even judicial eyes, and one by one the judges 
joiued the revel, till at length the whole Consistory 
~iearned judges, reverend priests, staid lawyers, 
«0 .0u8 spectators, and even the very doorkeepers 





and attendants—were dancing the fandango madly 
and furiously. Of course the fandango was trium- 
phantly acquitted.” 





LIFE’S SHADOWS. 


—*»—- 
CHAPTER IX. 

THE moment was one of supreme and awful peril 
for Ignatia. As invisible hands scemed drawing 
her down beneath the cruel waters of the sea her 
boatman shut his eyes and shrieked aloud in his 
agony and horror. When he opened them again 
her upturned face lay in full sight on the waters, 
her ebon hair trailed over the white-crested waves, 
and her helpless form was tossed and heaved merci- 
lessly at the sport of the elements. 

The capsized boat was between herand him. He 
was benumbed, chilled, exhausted. He realized 
tliat he was utterly powerless to rescue her from her 
impending doom. 

But that Providence that guards the innocent and 
the helpless had not forsaken her. 

Unseen by Jallop or Ignatia, in their perturbation 
and distress, a graceful yacht was bearing down 
upon them, borne on by the gale, her sails farled 
tightly to her masts, a dozen men gathered on her 
deck, speaking to each other in shrill, excited 
voices, and peering with straining eyes through the 
yellow gloom towards the scene of the disaster. 

As the yacht swept near the capsized boat a man 
with a rope attached to his waist leaped overboard, 
and swam towards the drowning woman, reaching 
and clasping her in his arms justas the pale and 
lovely face, in its dead pallor and with its shut 
eyes, was again disappearing beneath the waters. 

In the same instant a rope was tossed from the 
yacht to Jallop. It had been well thrown, and fell 
upon the keel of the boat. Jallop seized it as it 
floated from him, and with benumbed fingers secured 
it to his person. 

Before he had quite accomplished the manoeuvre 
Ignatia and her rescuer had been drawn in safety to 
the deck of the yacht. 

They were scarcely taken in hand by those upon 
the yacht, who had witnessed the rescue with 
auxious excitement, when Jallop was drawn aboard. 

The rescue had occupied a space of time nearly as 
short as it has required to narrate it. The yacht 
went bounding before the wind to the southward, 
and the capsized boat was soon left far behind. 

When Ignatia came to herself she was lying upon 
a luxurious velvet-covered divan in the cabin of the 
yacht. She opened her eyes languidly upon a fres- 
coed ceiling, from which was suspended by gilded 
chains a bronze lamp. Starting up, she looked 
around her in amazement. She was alone, but the 
half-open door and the sound of voices without as- 
sured her that she had been left to herself only at 
that instant. 

tor a brief space she was too weak and too con- 
fused to comprehend where she was. She looked 
from the thick velvet carpet which covered the floor 
to the Turkish divans, and thence to the panelled 
mirrors on the walls, the book-case well filled with 
books in a distant corner, and the various other 
items of comfort which abounded in the cabin. She 
saw that state-rooms opened from the cabin on either 
side, and that every appointment of the vessel, as 
far as she could see, was as faultless in taste ag it 
was perfect in luxury. 

* Where am 1?” she murmured, under her breath. 
‘Some one must haverescued us. And I had thought 
all hope of succour was gone for ever!”’ 

Her bewilderment was at its height when the door 
Yeadipg to the deck was opened still wider, and a 
youug man came in, bearing a glass tilled witha 
steaming liquid which gave forth a spirituous odour. 

He was the man who had rescued ignatia from a 
certain death. He had changed his wet garments, 
aud now approached her, starting as he met her 
earnest gaze. 

“You have recovered, madam ?”’ he said, with a 
quiet respect and an air of gentle chivalry that well 
became him. “I began to be alarmed about you, 
and have }.epared a warming and strengthening 
drink which cannot fail to benefit you. You will 

feel better when you have taken it.” 

There was an air of quict, unconscious aathority 
about this man, as if he were accustomed to ba 
obeyed. Ignatia did notdream of refusing the prof- 
fered draught. She reached out her hand for it, 
and drank half the contents of the tumbler. 

“Is Jallop safe ?”’ she asked, sitting up, yet half 
reclining against the cushions at her elbow. 

“Your boatman? He is safe, and is just now 
taking something warm to ward off the effects of his 
bath,’ answered Ignatia’s rescuer, with a smile. 

‘* What vessel is this ?” inquired Ignatia. 

“The yacht ‘ Rover,’ out on a pleasure cruise of 
a few hours’ duration, with her owner, the Marquis 
of ‘Thornhurst, and a party of friends,” was the 
reply. 





after a brief silence. “It seemed to me that I sank 
ence. Oh! that horrible sensation of being dragged 
downward—downward!” and she shuddered. “Then 
I seemed to float upwards again, with a terrible 
sound in my ears, a fearful pressure on my brain, 
and afrightfu) sensation of numbness throughout my 
body. ‘l'hen I seemed to fecl myself in the grasp of 
strong arms, anda deeper blank succeeded. Who 
was it rescued me?” 3 

The gentleman’s face flushed a little as he an- 
swered : 

“It was the Marquis of Thornhurst. Permit me 
to introduce myself, madam. ‘The service I had the 
happiness to render you was but trifling in point of 
danger to me, and I beg you not to exaggerate its 
peril. I have little fancy for the rdle of hero, and 
no one can deserve that lofty title less than my- 
self.” 

“‘Tt was you who saved me!” cried Ignatia, her 
face suddenly aglow witha radiance like that of the 
stars. “How canI thank you? Do not under- 
rate your bravery, Lord Thornhurst, nor the peril 
you ran in saving me. My life is scarcely worth 
the risk you ran; yet,” sho added, softly, “it is 
everything to one person—my dear, dear father!” 

She looked at Lord Thornhurst through a mist 
of grateful tears. Andas she continued to regard 
him, and the mist presently cleared, she thought 
that in all her life she had ucver seen a handsomer 
man. 

He was about seven-and-twenty years of age, 
tall and commanding in figure, with an elastic, 
well-knit frame. He had a grandly shaped head 
anda noble face. His hair and beard were of the 
tawny colour so common among Englishmen, and 
his eyes were steel blue in colour, keen, penetrating, 
earnest. He looked the model of & young Saxon 
king, but he had a refinement and chivalry that 
the blue-eyed, golden-haired Saxons of the ancient 
days lacked. He reminded [gaatia of her dreams of 
kaights and paladins. She felt her heart stir 
strangely under his gaze. , 

“The squall has already spent its force,” said 
Lord ‘fhornhurst, marvelling within himself at the 
glorious beauty of the woman he had saved. “ We 
shall soon be able to spread our sails, and to make 
for any point along the coast. We can put you 
ashore almost before your father can have taken 
the alarm.” 

“Do you know Redruth Wold?” asked Ignatia. 

“ Almost as wellas I know my own home of 
Thornhurst on the Yorkshire coast, in the East 
Riding,” replied Lord '‘Thornhurst. ‘‘ My father 
was an intimate friend of the late Mr. Redruth, and 
I have visited at the Wold times without number. 
Are you a guest at Redruth Wold ?” 

“] am Ignatia Redruth, daughter of Colond 
Redruth,” said Ignatia. 

Lord Thornhurst’s face beamed. 

* You and I should be friends, Miss Redruth,” he 
said, with an earnestness that strangely thrilled his 
hearer. “I have been intending to pay Colonel 
Redruth a visit, and am ashamed of my own re- 
missness. lf you will permit me, I will improve the 
opportunity my good fortune has thrown in my 
path, and call upon your father when I escort you 
home.” 

“My father would be grieved if you did not re- 
main tosee him. You have a strong claim upon 
his gratitude and affection, Lord Thornhurst, having 
saved his daughter’s life. But I am not Miss 
Redruth.” 

“I beg your pardon—I understood ——” 

** [ shouid have spoken more plainly. I am called 
Mrs. Redruth. Iam a widow, and for family rea- 
sons have resumed my father’s name,’’ said Ignatia, 
with a sweet and gentle dignity. 

“A widow! And so young!” exclaimed Lord 
Thornhurst, unable to conceal his surprise. ‘ Your 
father resembles his late brother in his family pride, 
perhaps. ‘The late Mr. Redruth believed that there 
was no name in Eagland to compare with his. And 
indeed he was very nearly right,” added the mar- 
quis, gallantly. “Now, it you will kindly excuse 
me for a moment, I will give the order to turn back 
and make for a landing-place.”’ 

He withdrew, and Ignatia arose and staggered 
rather than walked toa mirror. Her hat was gone, 
and her hair was streaming about her waist in 
dusky lengths like an enveloping cloud. She wrung 
the water from it and from her dripping garments. 
‘Then she folded about her a man’s plaid that lay 
carelessly on a divan near at hand, and returned to 
her cushions. 

Lord Thornhurst presently returned toher. He 
announced that the squall was over, and that the 
yacht was on her way to Redruth Bay. He exerted 
himself to entertain his fair guest, and was so far 
successful that Ignatia was conscious of a pang of 
regret when, an hour or more later, the yacht ran 
into Redruth Bay and came to anchor. 

‘The marquis oifered the young lady his arm avd 
conducted her to the deck. ‘The gentlemen of Lord 
‘fhornhurst’s party had retired to a respectful dis- 








“i thoughtI was drowning,’ said Ignatia, wearily, 





tance. Ignatia entered the boat, Lord ‘Thornhurst 
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wed her, and lastly Jallop and the rowers took 
— seats. The boat was pushed off, and the oars- 
men pulled stoutly for the shore. ; 
The squall indeed passed. The sun was 
shining, the sky was clear, and the waters were 
scarcely more restless than before the short-lived 


storm. i soy 

The first object that arrested Ignatia’s gaze was 
the little sloop that had capsized. It was moored 
in the bay right side up, and showed but few signs 
of its recent disaster. ? 

Looking towards the shore, Ignatia beheld a group 
of men, prominent among whom were her father 
and Mr. Oaks. She half arose and waved her hand- 
kerchief to them. A cheer in response came from 
the shore. i 

It seemed an age to Ignatia before the boat grated 
on the sands, and she sprang out and was clasped in 
her father’s arms. For a moment, in the rapture 
of that meeting, both forgot that they were not 

one. 

. tia was the first to recover herself. She 
gently withdrew from her father’s embrace, and 
blushingly introduced Lord Thornhurst as the pre- 
server of her life. ; 

“JT knew your father, Lord Thornhurst, in my 

outh,” said Colonel Redruth, hey | clasping the 
fand of his daughter’s rescuer. ‘‘ His son would 
have had a passport to my regard in any case ; now 
he has @ claim upon my grateful affection.” 

The young marquis modestly disclaimed any ex- 
traordinary bravery in the act of timely service he 
had rendered to Ignatia, but the colonel paid no 
heed to his self-deprecation. 

“When the squall came up,” said the Indian 
officer, “I fi that my daughter might still be 
out upon the water, and accordingly ordered the 
carriage, with a supply of shawls and blankets. I 
hastened with them to the bluff—they are waiting 
above us—and found, as I half expected, that the 
sloop was out in the midst of the squall. A terri- 
ble apprehension took possession of me, and I sent 
out the other boat in charge of two men, with orders 
to look for the little sloop. They found her bottom 
up, righted her with difficulty, and towed her into 
the bay. They had just arrived, and were express- 
ing their belief that my daughter was drowned, 
when your yacht came round the coast and entered 
the bay. I waited, half in hope, half in horrible de- 
spair, until I saw you, Lord Thornhurst, come upon 
the deck, with my daughter clinging to your arm. 
Oh, the joy of that moment!” and the eyes of the 
stately colonel filled with tears. ‘‘ My lord, but for 
you 1 should have been a childless man to-day. I 
offer you anew my undying gratitude!” 

The young marquis, with his eyes fixed in earnest 
admiration upon the lovely face of Ignatia, made 
some graceful response to the colonel’s grateful as- 
surances. 

“ Will you not accompany us home?” inquired 
Colonel Redruth. “‘ My house, as well as my heart, 
is open to one who has preserved to me all that 
rendered my life dear to me. I should like to offer 
to you and to your friends,”’ and he glanced at the 
yacht, “‘ the hospitalities of Redruth Wold.” 

‘T will do myself the honour of calling at Red- 
ruth this afternoon to inquire after Mrs. Redruth’s 
health,” said the young marquis, bowing. “Our 
acquaintance, colonel, has begun not quite in the 
rogular way, but I trust you will find me worthy of 
the friendship you so cordially offer me.” 

The interview in the open air upon the beach was 
ent short by an involuntary shivor of Ignatia. 
Fall of fears for the health of his darling, Colonel 
Redruth bade Lord Thornhurst adieu, and hurried 
Ignatia up the steep, sidelong path in the face of 
the bluff to the level above. 

The carriage was found waiting here in charge of 
the coachman. Ignatia entered the vehicle, was 
closely wrapped in shawls and blankets, her father 
took his place beside her, and they set out swiftly 
toward home. 

On arriving at Redruth Ignatia retired to her 
own rooms, and to her bed. She found herself 
weaker than she had thought, after her terrible 
exposure and excitement, and did not arise until 
the next day. 

In the evening her father came up to her with 
the announcement that Lord Thornhurst had 
called? and had betrayed a serious anxiety on learn- 
ing of her indisposition, and had declared his in- 
tention of calling again the next day, spending the 
interval in cruising about the coast. 

Accordingly the next day the young marquis 
repeated his visit to Redruth. He was ushered 
into the drawing-room, and into the presence of the 
colonel, who, after greeting him warmly, went for 
his daughter. He returned with her presently. 
She looked pale still, after her dangerous bath in 
the sea, but her cheeks flushed under the gaze of 

er preserver, a rare light glowed in her dusky 
eyes, and her radiant beauty shone with a splendour 
that was dazzling. 

. Lord Thornhurst remained several hours, being 
induced to stay ta dinner. It was late in the even- 





ing when he took his leave and set out at a brisk 
walk for Redruth Bay, where his yacht was lying. 

“Lord Thornhurst is a nobleman worthy of the 
name,” said Colonel Redruth, when the guest had 

eparted, and the father and daughter were left to 
themselves. “ He is rich, the representative of an 
honoured name, and, better than all, honourable, 
upright, generous, and brave. I know him well by 
reputation.” , 

Ignatia blushed, but did not reply. 

“By the way, dear,” said the colonel, after a 
brief pause, ‘‘ you were to give me an answer to 
young Callender’s suit to-day. What have you 
decided ? Will you marry him?” 

‘“*No, father,” was the low reply. ‘ Tell him that 


I appreciate the honour he does me, but that I can- 
not — the love he has a right to demand from 
his wife ” 


** You are not going to let your early love for Cap- 
tain Holm blight your life, i hope, Ignatia ?”’ said 
the colonel, anxiously. 

“That was not love, father, that brief, childish 
infatuation,” returned Ignatia, averting her face. 
“T am ashamed that I could have believed myself 
in love with a man with so perverted a moral nature 
as Captain Holm. He is dead, and I would not speak 
of his faults, except to convince you how little in- 
fluence the past in which he ed can influence 
my future.” 

“You will marry again some day, will you not, 
Ignatia ?’’ asked the colonel. 

‘* Perhaps,” replied Ignatia, a rosy flood bathing 
rod cheeks. “ Perhaps, father. We cannot tell the 

uture.’ 

The colonel smiled. He believed at that moment 
that he was quite capable of uttering a truthful 
prophecy in regard to his daughter’s future, and his 
delight was so great as to be scarcely concealed. 
He did not urge the subject, however. He was wise 
enough to allow matters to take their course. But 
when, an hour later, _Ignatia had retired to her own 
room, and he was sitting by his library table, with a 
letter to young Callender duly completed before 
him, something of his hopes and longings found ex- 
pression in the low murmur: 

“* Lord Thornhurst comes of one of the first fami- 
lies in England. He is eminently fitted to make a 
loving wife happy. I can seo that he loves Ignatia, 
and | could die content could I first see her his wife 
and embrace their children. I have but one fear. 
Is her heart so chilled by her bitter experiences 
that she cannot return his love? When he offers 
himself to her what will she say to him ? 


CHAPTER &X. 

Tue hopesof Colonel Redruth is regard to his 
daughter’s fufure soon seemed in a fair way to be 
realized. 

‘he party of friends who had accompanied the 
young Marquis of Thornhurst upon his yashting 
cruise along the east coast dispersed within a week 
atter the rescue of Ignatia by his lordship. Lord 
‘Thornhurst then settled himse.f at an hotel at Great 
Grimsby, anchored his yacht in the Humber, caused 
his favourite thoroughbred horse to be sent to him 
from ‘Lhornhurst, and rode daily to Redruth Wold 
to visit its beautiful young heiress. 

Within a month of his first meeting with Ignatia 
the young marquis was her declared lover. 

Iguatia received his attentions with a happiness 
she had not dreamed she was capable of experiencing. 
Her girlish fancy for Captain Holm had been a poor 
and meagre sentiment indeed to the warm and 
generous love she was beginning to feel for her 
new suitor. ‘Lhis was the golden period of her life. 
Her father’s warm approval of her lover gave him an 
added value in hereyes. Shecould not think of her 
early, stolen marriage without self-impatience and 
self-upbraiding, but she began to hope that the 
shadows it had cast upon her life had passed away 
from it for ever before the sun of this new happi- 
ness. 

Early in October the young pair became formally 
betrothed, but their engagement was not made 
public beyond the circle of family friends. Lord 
‘rhornharst, witha lover’s eagerness and impatience, 
urged a speedy marriage, but Iguatia, willing to pro- 
long the happy days of their courtship, could not be 
prevailed upon to be married earlier than during 
Apr. of the following year. 

‘The winter passed swiftly to the lovers. The 
young marquis was almost daily at Redruth. He 
was one of the most ardent of lovers, and found 
happiness and content only in the sunshine of Ig- 
natia’s presence. 

April came at last. The twentieth had been ap- 
poiuted for the marriages Lord Thornhurst’s 
friends—an uncle, aunt, and sister—arrived at Red- 
ruth on the eighteenth. Upon the morning of the 
nineteenth a letter was received from Miss Jacob 
Kedruth, declining to be present at the wedding, on 
the ground that ihe did not care for such festivities. 
Siw sent, however, her best wishes to both bride and 
groom, and alib-ral cheque upon her London banker 
as a gift to the bride. 





The marriage settlements*had been drawn up, 
conferring upon Ignatia a respectable annuity. 
Lord Thornhurst supplementing bis bride's dowry 
with a generous additional sum. He had bestowed 
upon her the Thornhurst jewels, newly reset, and a 
magnificent toilet casket, the fittings of which were 
mounted in gold. Colonel Redruth had given his 
daughter the Redruth diamonds, famed for their 
size and brilliancy, and other gifts choice and costly. 
Lord Thornhurst’s friends had contributed silver 
services and other articles in the same metal with a 
liberality as great as their good taste. Nothing 
was lacking to give to the quiet wedding in Lincoln- 
shire the fairest auspices, and to render it in many 
respects the most brilliant marriage of the season. 

Upon the evening of the nineteenth the guests at 
Redruth Wold—Lord and Lady Arris, tho uncle and 
aunt of the young marquis, who had come down 
from their Scottish estate, and Lady Armitage and 
her husband, the sister and brother in law of Lord 
Thornhurst, who had come up from Devonshire-- 
were seated in the great triple-arched drawing- 
room, which was glowing with the light from a score 
or more of tall wax candles set in silver sconces and 
tall silver candlesticks. ‘The two ladies had retired 
to the depths of one of the bay-windows fora friendly 
gossip. The two gentlemen, who were politicians, 
were deep in the discussion of some party measure, 
and predicting, as politicians are wont to do, thy 
speedy ruin of their country unless their views as 
to the management of affairs should be immediately 


opted. 

Colonel Redruth entered the room after a private 
conference with Mr. Oaks in his study, or business 
office, and, finding that his presence was not noticed 
by the guests, in the heat of the discussion, went 
out again, proceeding to the library. 

This was a long and handsome room, with several 
windows facing the west. It was dimly lighted 
with wax candles, and with the warm, red glow of 
a peat fire, the April evening being chill¢. Upon 
a sofa, near the fire, and very close to cach other, 
were the happy lovers. ‘Che arm of the young mar- 
quis was about the waist of his betrothed and her 
head lay on his shoulder. Tho red firelight played 
upon their happy faces, and showed tears sparkling 
in Ignatia’s eyes. 

“Come in, father,” said Ignatia, blushing, and 
trying vainly to withdraw from the arms that 
would not let her go. ‘‘Is everything going on 
well ?” 

“Very well, dear,’’ returned the colonel, wheel- 
ing an arm-chair near to the grate and sitting down. 
“Are you very much occupied ?”’ he asked, smil- 
ing. 

“We were discussing ourselves, sir,’ said the 
young marquis, frankly. “I wastvlling my darling 
here that I should not allow her to enter marriage 
blindfold—that is, ignorant of my faults. She will 
not believe that I am oneof the most jealous men 
alive, because she has never seen my jealousy 
aroused. We Thornhuysts are a passionate, jealéus 
race, true to out loves 4s the needle to the pole, and 
equally exacting of fidelity. It is a flaw in onrarmour, 
so to speak, but Ignatia would never have known 
of the existence in me of the family failing. I never 
loved before, and 1 never knew a lover's jealousy. 
It is not probable that I ever shall—but the capacity 
for it isin me.” 

He smiled gravely into the lovely face on his 
shoulder, and the face smiled sunnily back at him. 

“1 shall ndVer make you jealous, my Othello,” 
said Ignatia, gaily. ‘‘ You cannot be jealous of 
my dear father, and I care for no one else but— 
but—~” 

“But me?” exclaimed Lord Thornhurst, look- 
ing upon ker tenderly. “I used to say that I 
would never marry a widow. The idea was abhor- 
rent to me. Sometimes, you know, a dead rival 
is the most formidable of all rivals. The thought 
that when I should caress her she might ‘ long 
for the touch of a vanished hand,’ and that when 
I should breathe words of tenderness in her ears 
she might yearn to hear again ‘the sound of a 
voice that is still’—that, in short, I would con- 
tinually suggest to her the loved and the lost— 
was once enough to make the very idea of marry- 
ing a widow repulsive tome. How strangely we 
change!” 

“ You need fear no rival in my heart, Antony,” 
said his betrothed, in a low voice—‘‘no rival, 
whether living or dead. I was but little more than 
a child when | was first married, and my husband 
is but a memory to me, and a memory I do not 
love to dwell on,” she added, with a shiver. 

Lord Thornhurst clasped her closer, with a thrill 
of tenderness. Ignatia had been very reticent of 
her past in her confidences with him. She had 
only told him that she was the widow of a Captain 
Holm, of good family, who had died in Canada, He 
had taken it for granted—having heard frequent 
allusions to the residence of the father and daughter 
in Italy—that Captain Holm had been dead for some 
yours. Having a chivalrous trust in his betrothed, 
loving her with all his soul, and haviug a jealous 
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anxiety in the depths of his heart that she might 
love him less than she had loved Holm, he had 
not liked to speak of her first husband. He had 
indeed tried hard to forget that she had once be- 
longed to another, and his avoidance of the sub- 
ject of her early marriage had checked the con- 
fidences Ignatia had more than once been upon 
the point of making to him. 

“ You shall never think of him again, darling,” 
said the young marquis, half in jest, half in 
earnest. ‘Iwill not share your heart even witha 
memory.” 

“ You need not fear that Ignatia will give you a 
divided heart, marquis,” said Colonel Redruth. 
“She is as free in heart asif she never had been 
married—far more free than most girls when they 
marry, for few persons, men or women, marry & 
first love. But to come to the errand that brought 
me here. It appears that I have been guilty of an 
inadvertence or omission, for which I ask your par- 
don. Lady Armitage tells me I should have in- 
vited your distant cousin, Mrs. Falconer, to be pre- 
sent at the marriage. I was not aware of the lady’s 
existence, and am hurt that you did not send her 
cards in my name, Lord Thornhurst. Surely you 


knew that I should be glad to receive all of your 
relatives? Lady Armitage seemed hurt at the 
omission.” 


The fair face of the young marquis darkened. 
His blue eyes grew stern in their expression. 

‘* My sister is attached to Mrs. Falconer,”’ he said, 
with an effort, his voice sounding stern, “ and that 
attachment renders her blind to my prejudices. I 
do not like Mrs. Falconer, who is but a very distant 
relative. Ido not desire my pure young wife to 
know her. She is no fit associate for Ignatia. She 
is—a divorced wife!”’ 

Ignatia started, and her face whitened suddenly. 
Colonel Redruth looked surprised and anxious. 

‘I do got mean to imply that she has misbehaved 
herself,’” said Lord Thornhurst, hastily. “It was 
she who procured a divorce from her husband. He 
was a scoundrel, no doubt, but he was a scoundrel 
when she married him. She was informed of his 
character, and married him in defiance of the wishes 
of her friends. She took him ‘for better for worse,’ 
but cast him off when she found that her marriage 
was indeed a change for the ‘worse.’ The idea may 
not commend itself to your sense—but I have a 
horror of divorce and divorce courts, and of a de- 
claration to the world of matrimonial infelicities.”’ 

Ignatia drew away a little from the protection of 
her lover’s arm, and shaded her eyes with her hand. 

The colonel looked pained and troubled. 

“ But, marquis,” he said, with an uneasy glance 
at his daughter, “‘ you must acknowledge that there 
are cases when a divorce is desirable. Imagine a 
girl innocent and unsuspicious, married at an early 
age to a man as beautifulas an angel, with the heart 
of ademon. She believes him faultless, and slowly 

realizes the fact that his love for her was but a 
fleeting fancy ; that he is unfaithful to her ; that he 
is unscrupulous, wicked, a gambler, and a cheat. He 
abandons her, let us suppose, and the years pass. 
Should she be tied for her life to a man who,has 
crowned his insults and cruelty to her by deserting 
her? Would you not justify divorce in the case I 
have supposed ?”’ 

Ignatia waited breathlessly for Lord Thornhurst’s 
answer. 

“I see that my sister has been talking to you, 
colonel,’”’ said the young marquis, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘I recognize her favourite arguments. 
I do not doubt that thousands of women are 
justified in seeking divorce, but I think many of 
them would do better to conceal their wrongs from 


the world, and prefer a quiet separation to the 


scandal of a divorce court. I own frankly that I 
have a horror of divorced wives. I would rather 
die, to put the case as strongly asI feel, than to 
marry a woman who has a husband living!” 

Colonel Redruth looked relieved. 

**T see,” he said. 
the courts. 
another thing. 
woman who has a husband living, what can it mat- 


ter if that husband has been divorced from her by 


laws both human and divine ?”’ 


“‘ As a matter of simple right or wrong, the woman 
in such a case has an unquestionable right to marry 
“But I 
; To know that a 
man livedon this earth who had been toher all that 
I could be—who could say to me that she had smiled 
on him as she smiled on me—that she had caressed 
him as she had caressed me: to know all this would 
I should hate her—I 
The marquis checked his vehement 


asecond time,” replied Lord Thornhurst. 


should not want to marry her. 


poison the very air for me. 
should——”’ 


speech abruptly, and added, quietly, ‘‘ You see, 
colonel, how my jealous spirit shows itself! My 
sister did not do wisely in getting you to take up 
her favourite cause, unless she desired me to exhibit 
my weaknesses. I admit that I am prejudiced, but 
then we all 


. “You object to the scandal of 
A quietly obtained decree of divorceis 
As to the idea of marrying a 


are governed by prejudices of one sort 


“True,” said Colonel Redruth, soberly. ‘We 
have been led into quite an exciting discussion, but 
as you own yourself so prejudiced it is well that I 
did not extend an invitation to Mrs. Falconerthrough 
Lady Armitage, who desired that I should send one 
still, although Mrs. Falconer could not possibly 
arrive in time. Your wishes are, of course, law in 
the matter. Now,” he added, rising, “I will return 
to her ladyshfp and report my failure.”’ 

He arose and went out slowly, as if his heart 
were heavy. 

Lord Thornhurst resumed the conversation at the 
int at which ithad been interrupted. But Ignatia 
estowed no more shy caresses upon him, nor did 
she nestle again against his breast. A great strug- 
gle was going on within her. She was tempted again 
and again to tell the a the story of her divorce 
from Captain Holm, but she could not. She was ve' 
silent during the remainder of the evening, but Lor 
Thornhurst was happy and unsuspicions, and scarcely 
marked her silence in his own exuberant joy. 

Ata late hour he took his leave, going to an inn 
at the village some three miles distant. His lug- 
gage was at this inn, and his valet awaited him 
there. . 


Ignatia made her ap ce in the drawing-room 
for a few moments, and the guests then dispersed, 
going to their rooms. 


About half an hour later Ignatia, in her dressing- 
gown of white, knocked at the door of the library 
and softly entered. As she expected, her father 
was there alone, seated by the dying fire. She 
went up to him, and sat down on a hassock at his 
feet, and laid her head wearily upon his knee. 
“For the last time!” said the colonel, sighing 
softly. 

“No, father, no,” answered Ignatia. ‘I shall 
not y up my father, even though I take a hus- 
ban ” 


“You love him, do you not ?”” asked the officer, 
with a tender anxiety that would have befitted a 
mother. 
** Love him !” 
The glorious face grew radiant within an instant. 
The starry eyes glowed with soul-lit fires. An 
emotion which she could not repress transfigured 
every feature. 
* Love hia ?” she repeated. “ Father, he is all 
the world to me.” 
The words were grand in their simplicity. The 
colonel was satisfied. 
“Did you tell him about your divorce?” he 
asked. . 
“Oh, father, I could not! I never thought it 
necessary till to-night. I tried to tell him after 
you went out, but my tongue clung to the roof of 
my mouth. What if he had accused me of deceiv- 
ing him? What if he had broken our engagement 
on the eve of our wedding-day? Why didI not 
tell him at the outset, months ago? I suppose I 
must tell him before our marriage, but I think I 
could write it better. I will write to him to- 
night, and send him the letter at daybreak. And 
then—and then—he can do as he pleases about 
fulfilling our engagement,”” added Ignatia, with an 
intonation of despair. 
** Any revelation you might make to him now 
would not prevent the marriage,” said Colonel Red- 
ruth, stroking his daughter’s hair fondly. ‘“‘ Lord 
Thornhurst would not put upon you a public slight 
by refusing to carry out his engagement. But he 
would marry you with repugnance, possibly, and 
his love for you might be destroyed. You cannot 
make this revelation to him now. You had better 
keep your secret yet a while longer.” 
‘* But I kept it innocently, father. I did not like 
to talk of the divorce, or of Captain Holm. If I 
had dreamed of Antony’s prejudices I would have 
told him the whole story. But now it is too late.” 
** Yes, it is too late,” said thecolonel. ** Yetsome 
day you might tell him the story, and he would 
acquit you of blame. Wait in patience, my child.” 
“Butif he should hear it from any one other than 
you or me?” said Ignatia, with a sudden terror. 
“ He confessed that he was jealous and exacting. 
He might accuse me of deceiving him.” 
“If Holm lived I should advise you to brave the 
anger and the reproaches of the marquis, and tell 
him all. His chief horror was of marrying a woman 
whose divorced husband lived. Your husband is 
dead. You need have no fears, my darling. I ad- 
vise you to keep your own counsel in this matter. 
If harm come through following my advice, | will 
bear the blame.”’ 


bers were brief and fitful, and she was glad when at 
last the bright April morning dawned. 

It was a fine day—that of Ignatia’s second bridal. 
The sun shone, the sky was clear, the air balmy. 


future life. 
At eleven o’clock the carriages containing the 


Ignatia yielded to her father’s guidance. A little 
later she went up to her own rooms, but her slum- 


The girl accepted the weather as an omen of her 


bridal party took their way from Redruth Wold to 


the bride, leaning upon her father’s arm, swept up 
the aisle of the dim, picturesque church, crowded 
with curious villagers, Lord Thornhurst, attended 
by a friend, passed up the opposite aisle. Bride 
and bridegroom met before the altar, and took their 
places before the surpliced-olergyman. Their friends 
grouped around. 
Few handsomer couples ‘had ever stood at a mar. 
riage altar. The young marquis, stately as g 
northern pine, and looking in his blonde and manly 
beauty like some noble Saxon king, presented a fine 
contrast to the sumptuous beauty at his side, with 
her slender, graceful figure and the loveliness so like 
a starry tropical night. 
Having been married, custom did not allow Igna- 
tia to wear the bridal white or orange blossoms, but 
she looked none the less a bride in her pearl-coloured 
moiré, with a veil of priceless point lace shrouding 
her figure. She wore dia s instead of flowers, 
and her veil was secured with a tiara composed of a 
row of glittering stars. She looked pale fora bride, 
it was remarked, but her pallor did not detract from 
the splendour of her appearance. 
_ Colonel Redruth gave his daughter away. The 
impressive service of the Church of England was 
fully recited, and the words were spoken that made 
Lord Thornhurst and Ignatia Redruth man and 
wife. For weal or for woe, their lots were hence- 
forth one. 
_ After the ceremony they retired tothe vestry, and 
signed their names to the registry of their marriage. 
The bridal party then entered their carriages, and 
were driven back to Redruth Wold. 
_ A large party of neighbours and friends had been 
invited to the wedding breakfast, and the bridal 
feast was soon inaugurated. A scene of gaiety at- 
tended the feast, and happy hearts and faces sur- 
rounded the newly married pair. 
They were still at the breakfast, the bride in her 
chair of state and closely attended by her groom on 
the one hand and her father on the other, when Mr. 
Oaks approached Ignatia with a smile, bearing a 
letter in his hand. 
** A letter for Mrs. Redruth,’’ he said. “It has 
arrived too late. Thereis now no Mrs. Redruth. I 
suppose, Lady Thornhurst, that you are Mrs. Red- 
= heiress, and are empowered to open her let- 
rs Lad 
The young marchioness took the letter and 
glanced at the postmark. 
“It isfrom Aunt Jacob,” she said. ‘I willread 
it when I get time.” 
She placed it in her pocket as Lord Thornhurst 
arose to reply to a toast offered to himself and his 
bride. When the breakfast was over she slipped 
away to her own room to put on her travelling attire. 
Her bridal tour was to be made to Thornhurst, in 
Yorkshire, and they were to set out upon their 
journey in an hour. : 

Her travelling toilet made, she left her maid to 
attend to the final packing of the luggage, and glided 
down to the library. Colonel Redruth and the mar- 
= were here alone, in a friendly conversation. 

ing toa distant window, Ignatia opened Miss Red- 
ruth’s letter. 

It contained simply an enclosure—a letter post- 
marked Canada. 

Ignatia looked at the address in an utter horror. 
She recognized the handwriting as that of Captain 
Holm! As in the case of the previous letter for- 
warded by Miss Redrath, this letter was addressed 
to “ Miss Jacobea Redruth, Redruth Moor.” 

It had been opened by its first recipient. 

Ignatia sat down helplessly in the window seat. 
Her father and the marquis did not notice her agi- 
tation or her terror. Presently she found strength 
to unfold the letter of her enemy and scan its con- 
tents. It was dated only three weeks before. It 
was brief, and to the following purport : 

“ Miss JacoBEA ReDRUTH,—Madame,—Nearly 8 
year ago I met with an accident on Lake Ontario 
which had nearly resulted fatally. I was out ina 
boat with a fellow officer in a gale, and our boat was 
capsized. We were rescued by a lumber schooner 
on its way to a village upon the opposite coast. 
Both my friend and myself were conveyed to the 
American side of the lake, where, in consequence 
of our exposures, we lay ill for weeks. When we 
returned to Toronto we found that our friends had 
been informed of our deaths, and that most affecting 
obituary notices had been published to commemorate 
our untimely ‘ taking off.” It seems a pity to spoils 
story so handsomely finished, but in justice to my- 
self I must inform you that I really am not dead. 
My parents were immediately informed upon ™y 
return to Toronto that I still lived; and I believe 
the ‘Army List’ has made due correction of its 
statement of my decease. If it has not it does not 
matter. I understand that my wife is living in Italy, 
and that sheis unmarried. I think she would hardly 
dare to marry again while I live. I desire yout 
forward to her this letter. I wish her to know 
that I still live! The law has freed her from my 
claims, but I regard heras my wife, and I will never 








or another,’ 
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‘fo once, and she is my wife still in my sight, and 
= a law unto myself! Tell her we shall meet 
again ingoodtime. For the present it is enough for 
her to know that I still live! 

“ Respectfully yours, Madam, 
“Oaprain Diesy Houm.” 

The letter ——— from the hands of the young 








hioness. ith one long, shuddering cry of 
Sexrel, she fell forward in a deadly swoon. 
(To be continued.) 
SCIENCE. 


INFLUENCE OF THE SoLAR ECLIPSE ON THE 
FEartu’s MaGnetism.—Mr. Dismilla Miller pub- 
lished, a orgs time ago, oe ——a = the 
course of the magnetic needle during eclipse. 
On the 22nd of December last the needle followed 
its usual course until the commencement of the 
eclipse, then it went backwards till 1.58 p.m., when 
it attained its maximum declination at the time 
when the eclipse became total. Afterwards it re- 
sumed its movements westward, until it exactly 
took up the position it occupied before the com- 
mencement of the eclipse. 

SoLVENT FOR INDIGO.—The extensive employ- 
ment of indigo makes a new solvent of importance. 
In the first place, Venetian turpentine, heated to the 
point of ebullition, dissolves indigo with the same 
blue colour as does sulphuric acid or aniline. After 
cooling, magnificent copper-red crystals separate. 
The crystals can easily be freed from the solvent by 
ether or alcohol. Boiling paraffin isan equally good 
solvent. A somewhat dilute solution of indigo in 
paraffin can with difficulty be distinguished from al- 
coholic solution of fuchsine. Petroleum dissolves 
indigo with carmine red solution ; so also spermaceti 
and stearic acid, the first with carmine violet, the 
last with blue colour. 

Warer-PrRoor Guur.—One ounce of gum san- 
darac and one ounce of mastic are to be dissolved 
together in a pint of alcohol, to which an ounce of 
white turpentine is to be added. At the same time 
avery thick glue is to be kept ready, mixed with a 
little isinglass. The solution of the resins in alcohol 
is to be heated to boiling in a glue-pot, and the glue 
added gradually, with constant stirring, so as to 
render the whole mass homogeneous. After the 
mixture is strained through a cloth it is ready for 
use, and is to be applied hot. It |e ce and 
becomes Very , arid surfaces of wood united by 
it do not separate when immersed in water. 

Tre CANDLE-BERRY TreE.—The candle-berry 
tree (Aleurites triloba) is well known in the Moluc- 
cas and the Pacific Islands on account of its valu- 
able oil-seeds, which are strung on sticks and used 
forcandles; the oil is also expressed and used for 

culinary purposes, and has been imported in small 
quantities into this country. In China another 
species of Alewrites (A. cordata), known as the 
Tungshu-tree, yields such an abundance of oil that 
itis said to be one of the largest products of the 
province of Szechuen. In pointof quality it is in- 
ferior to that of the camellia, but it is very exten- 
sively used for lighting purposes. 

PRESERVING Fisu.—Fishes that have to be pre- 
served in a rough-and-ready way for future reference 
and examination may be put, just as they are, intoa 
confectioner’s show-glass filled with common methy- 
lated spirit; in abonta week the mucus and other 
impurities will have settled to the bottom in floccu- 
lent masses, the supernatant spirit will be as clear 
as water; then lift each one carefully out and wipe 
it gently over with a soft sponge moistened with 
spirits of ammonia, which will completely free it 
from slime and brighten it up; then place it in 
fresh methylated spirit, either in a show-glass or in 
& proper specimen glass with a ground-glass stopper. 

THE APPROACHING SoLAR Eciipsz.—With re- 
gard to the approaching total solar eclipse we have, 
as yet, nothing very definite to announce. We be- 
lieve that an appeal is about to be made to Govern- 
ment, and, if this is so, we may trust anything that 
may be asked in the interests of science will i 
be granted by the Government. It is unfortunate 
that the Astronomer Royal’s official position pre- 
Vents his joining inthe request, for his experience 
in connection with the large diture (10,0001. 
have already been voted) incu: by him for the ap- 
Proaching observation of the transit of Venus, 
Would be valuable in showing the rey / for the 
Sum now required. This amounts to only a few 
hundreds in excess of the sum saved by the rigid 
economy practised by the committee appointed to 
organize the arrangements connected with the late 
expedition. We trust that the proposed arrange- 
mente will be brought before the British Associa- 
bow in order that the influence of that important 
body may be made to bear upon this matter. All is 
in order, provided our scientific leaders will put 
their shoulders to the wheel. 

Fres-watTer anp Marine ANIMALS.—M. Felix 
‘ateau has recently undertaken a number of ex- 


periments to determine the question whether the 
cause of the death of fresh-water animals when re- 
moved to sea water, and of marine animals when 
removed to fresh-water, is the difference in the den- 
sity or in the chemical constitution of the water. His 
Observations were made mostly on various species 
of Articulata; he found that those fresh-water 
species which possess an acrial respiration can sur- 
vive the change to salt water, while those which 
ssess Only a branchial and cutaneous respiration 
e quickly. By experimenting on water made den- 
ser by the solution of sugar, M. Plateau came to the 
conclusion that the density of the water is not the 
destructive agent, but.a portion of the salts held in 
solution. The chlorides of sodium, potassium, and 
magnesium, he found to be very quickly fatal to 
fresh-water species, while the ‘sulphates of mag- 
nesium and calcium had no prejudicial effect. In the 
same manner the death of marine animals in fresh 
water appeared due to the giving off of the sea-salt 
from their bodies to the surrounding fluid. All these 
facts he believes explicable from the laws of endos- 
mose and diffusion. 

TESTING BY MEANS OF THE BLowrpiPe.—M. F. 
Jean states thatsulphuret of sodium is one of the best 
blowpipe tests if used in the following manner :— 
First, a bead is made with borax and the substance 
to be tested, and this bead, having been made very 
fluid within the reduction-flame, there is added to it 
some dry and pulverised polysulphuret of sodium, 
and the bead again hea in the reduction-flame. 
If the substance under investigation can form a sul- 
pho-acid, there will be formed a soluble sulpho-salt 
and aclear bead; but when no such salt can be 
formed, with lead, forinstance, an opaque bead will 
be formed. Iron, lead, bismuth, nickel, cobalt, 
a sa thallium, silver, copper, uranium, etc., 

used in a bead of borax, to‘which afterwards sul- 
phuret of sodium is added, will yielda black or brown- 
coloured opaque bead; zinc yields a white opaque 
bead; cadmium, while yet hot, scarlet red, and yel- 
low after cooling; manganese a dirty chestnut- 
brown; gold and platinum a clear, transparent, 
mahogany brown bead; tin a clear, transparent 
yellowish-brown bead; chromium a green bead 
arsenic and antimony colourless clear beads; vana- 
dium and iridium blood-red beads ; a slight excess 
of the po ym of sodium is required, and the 
bead should be heated carefully, but steadily, and 
with a good blast in the reduction-flame. 


MOTION OF THE STARS, 

Ir is an old idea that the colour of a star may be 
influenced by its motion relatively to the eye of the 
spectator, so as to be tinted with red if it moves 
from the earth, or blueif it moves towards the earth. 
William Allen Miller, Huggins, and Maxwell showed 
how, by the aid of the we pee this idea may 
be e the foundation of a method of measuring 
the relative velocity with which a star approaches 
to or recedes from the earth. 

The principle is, first, to identify, if possible, one 
or more of the lines in the spectrum of the star, 
with a line or lines in the of sodium, or 
some other terrestrial substance, then (by ob- 
serving the star and the artificial light simultane- 
ously by the same spectroscope) to find the differ- 
ence, if any, between their refrangibilities. From 
this difference of refrangibility the ratio of the 
periods of the two lights is calculated, according to 
data determined by Fraunhofer from comparisons 
between the positions of the dark lines in the pris- 
matic spectrum and in his own “ interference spec- 
— - piece by substituting for the prism a fine 
grating). 

A first comparatively rough application of the 
test by Miller and Huggins to a large number of the 
principal stars of our skies, including Aldebaran, 
Orionis, Pegasi, Sirius, Lyre, Capella, Arcturus, 
Pollux, Castor (which they had observed rather for 
the chemical purpose than for this), proved that 
not one of them had so great.a velocity as 315 kilo- 
metres per second to or from the » which is a 
most momentous result in respect to cosmical dyna- 
mics. Afterwards Huggins made special observa- 
tions of the velocity test and su edin making 
the measurement in one case, that of Sirius, which 
he then found to be receding from the earth at the 
rate of 66 kilometres per second. This, correeted 
for the velocity of the earth at thetime of the ob- 
servation, gave-a velocity of Sirius, relatively to the 
sun, amounting to 47 kilometres per second. 

The minuteness of the difference to be measured, 
and the smallness of the amount of light, even 
when the brightest star is observed, render the ob- 
servation extremely difficult. Still, with such great 
skill as Mr. Huggiris has brought to bear on the in- 
vestigation, it can scarcely be doubted that velocities 
of many other stars may be measured. What is 
now wanted is, certainly not greater skill, perhaps 
not even more powerful instruments, but more in- 
struments and more observers. Lockyer’s applica- 
tions of the velocity test to the relative motions 
of different gases in the sun’s photosphere, spots, 


we 








chromosphere, and chromospheric prominences, and 


his observations of the varying spectra presented 
by the same substance as it moves from one position 
to another in the sun’s atmosphere, and his inter- 
pretations of these observations, according to the 
laboratory results of Frankland and himself, go 
far towards confirming the conviction that in a 
few years all the marvels of the sun wii! be dynami- 
cally explained according to known properties of 
matter. 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION. 

In a very clear and able paper, by Mr. Georg> 
Gore, F.R.S., on “The Aims and Methods of Scien- 
tific Instruction,” the writer says : 

‘* The chief objects of teaching science should be to 
educate the senses, to train the mind to habits of 
careful, trustworthy, and exact observation of 
material phenomena, to exercise tho judgment in 
reasoning on those phenomena, their causes, opera- 
tions and effects, and to impart a systematic know- 
ledge of the facts and principles of science, ef their 
varied manifestations in the material universe, and 
of their applications in arts, manufactures, and oc- 
cupations. While scientific method (says Arnold) 
‘is getting more and more power upon the Conti- 
nent, and while its application there is leading to 
very considerable results, we in England, having 
done marvels by the rule of thumb, are still inclined 
te disbelieve in the paramount importance of any 
methods but our own. The English notion is, that 
you come to do a thing right by doing it, and not by 
first learning how to do it right and then doing it.’ 

“ Farqday remarks, that if scienceis to be taught 
with success, it must be begun .at an early age, be- 
cause the faculties of youth are plastic, naturally 
disposed to observation, and to practical manipula 
tion. It is not possible for adult persons toacquire 
these qualities fully unless they have shown during 
boyhood a decided predilection for that branch of 
study. In order that boys may learn science with 
success they ought to be previously instructed in 
elementary subjects, and should possess some ac- 
quaintance with mathematics, algebra,and geometry. 
Instruction in physics should precede instruction in 
chemistry. Boys are best prepared for instruction 
in chemical physics and chemistry, not by means of 
introductory popular lectures in these subjects, but 
by special tuition in mechanics, hydrostatics, hy- 
draulics, pneumatics, the simple properties of 
matter, and thereby precede, in point of time, the 
subjects of chemical physics and chemistry.”’ 

The writer goes on to point out the uselessness of 
merely showing young people amusing experiments, 
and again quotes F » who says : 

‘Lectures which really teach will never be 
popular, and lectures which are popular will never 
really teach.” 

After pointing out the importance of systematic 
teaching, the writer touches upon what is commonly 
called * technical education.” He says: 

‘In this country commercial energy is great ; the 
desire for gain largely swallows up the desire for 
learning; men wish to see how a knowledge of 
science will enable them to get money quickly. In 
consequence of this desire and of the recent trans- 
ference of some of our trade to foreign nations, 
there has arisen a demand for some indefinitely un- 
derstood ‘technical education,’ by means of which 
it is hoped to obtain an easier road to wealth. The 
extent to which this idea of ‘ technical education’ 
can be carried has been found, in the Polytechnic 
schools in Germany, to be very limited; science 
cannot be readily taught in small detached frag- 
ments, applicable to single particular trades ; it re- 

uires to be taught systematically; students must 
first learn the basis of science without much regard 
to its practical applications, and afterwards learn 
the uses of science in the arts.” 
Mr. Gore appears to think the great difficulty is 
to obtain good teachers. “At the present time,’’ 
he says, “‘the teachers of science in our large 
schools are frequently amateurs, and consist, in 
some instances, of University men and others who 
have had only afew lessons in the subject before 
they commenced to teach ; some are men possessed 
of a fair knowledge of science but without ex- 
perience ; the result is defective teaching. Some of 
the scientific professorships in our colleges are held 
by men who pursue science only as a means of 
living, and make no original investigations. Were 
such appointments conferred only on men who pur- 
sue science primarily from a love of the subject, the 
cause of scientific education would be greatly pro- 
moted. The teacher should have a higher dominant 
motive for labour than the pursuit of money.’’ On 
the other hand, the writer complains of the want 
of encouragement given to science in this country. 
“ The difficulty of obtaining a sufficient number of 
properly qualified scientific teachers, under the pre- 
sent circumstances, is very manifest.” 





Ons of the School Board recently asked @ little 
boy of Bath what was tne name of Jehosaphat’s 





mother. The scholar replied, “ I do not know, and, 
wot’s more, I do not care.” 
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left myhome where vi’-lets gleam, Be- 
Tve stol’n the breathofa blushing rose, That 
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brook - Ict chants a joy - ous theme To the wild bee roam - ing by; 
watch’'d me in my calm re - pose, In day- light’s sul’- try hour 
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wan-der'd a-way, o'er flood and fell, To the trys - ting place to - night, 
jes’-mine budsI have cull’d to grace The locks of my au - burn hair, 
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kissed by the fair moon-light. I have left my home where vi’-lets gleam Be-neath the sum -mer 


bliss of the night to share. I have, &c. 
io 1am 


lento. » ad lib, 
omaruereeses 


Where the de - li-catetints of the as-pho-del Are 
And now I am, love, at the trys-ting place, Inthe 


scherzo con anima. 


To dance with thee in the 


pale moonbeam, To theshriH pipe mer-ri-ly, mer - ri-ly, Tothe shrill pipe mer - ri 


- a nage As 7 . 7~ 


I’ve stol’n the breath of a blushing rose 
That bloom’d in my lonely bower, 
And watched me in my calm repose, 
In daylight’s sultry hour. 


Original and Copyright. 


on 


And jes’mine buds I have culled, to grace 
The locks of my auburn hair ; 

And now I am, lcve, at the trysting place, 
In the bliss of the night to share. 
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one over the other, take off, wind 2, draw one over 

ORNAMENTS FOR BASKETS, ; the other, 4 right, wind, draw one over the other, | 

PART OF A KNITTED COVER, FASHIO? S, | wind, draw one over the other, 4 right, wind, draw | 
&e., &e. one over the other, take off, wind 2, draw one over 

mes the other, take off, wiud 2, draw one over the other, 4 

ORNAMENTS FOR BASKETS.—Ne .1 &2. | Tight, *, take off, wind, 2 right, repeat twice from *, 

[HESE ornaments are constructed of black or | 5 right. From here diminish at the end of every 
gray sarcenet with an embroidery of white silk, or straight row. Wied : 
coloured cloth may be employed and the designs 15th row.— Wind, draw one over the other, 4 right, 
formed of variegated silk. take off, wind, take off, wind, 1 right, wind, draw one 

over the other, 4 right, wind, draw one over 
the other, 7 right, take off, wind 2, draw one 
over the other, *, take off, wind, 2 right, re- 
peat from *, take off, wind 2, 2 right, repeat 
from *, take off, wind 2, draw one over the 
other, 1 right. 

17th row.—Wind, draw one over the 
other, 2 right, take off, wind 2, draw one 
over: the other, 3 right, take off, wind, take 
off, wind, 3 right, take off, wind, take off, 
wind, 3 right, wind, draw one over the 
other, 4 right, wind, draw one over the other. 
take off, wind 2, draw one over the other, 6 
right, *, take off, wind, 2 right, repeat from 
*, 5 right. 

19th row.—Wind, draw one over the 
other, 7 right, take off, wind, take off, wind, 
5 right, wind, draw one over the other, 4 
right, wind, draw one over the other, d right, 

PART OF A KNITTED COVER.—No. 3. take off, wind 2, draw one over the other, 
ps CREA tow | 2 ee cee 

Tue lace which surr e trans ~ 14, ’ ° 
dation of this cover is knitting cotton Pm; middling 21st row.—Wind, draw one over the other, 5 right, 
thickness, knitted with steel knitting needles iu rows | wind, take off, wind, 7 right, wind, draw one over 
backwards and forwards. the other, 4 right, wind, draw one over the other, 

Set on 48 stitches and for the 1st row wind 3 st to | take off, wind 2, *, right, repeat from *, 5 right. 
the right, pass one over the other, take up 1 st, knit 23rd row.—Wind, draw one over the other, 3 right, 
off and draw the former over the latter, wind 1, take | take off, wind, take off, wind, 1 right, wind, draw 
| off, knit 2 together, then 4 right, wind, 1 right, | one over the other, 3-right, take off, wind, 1 right, 
take off, wind, 3 right, 
wind, draw over, 1 right, 
tuke off, wind, *, twice re- 
peated, 5 right. 

2ud row.—Raise 1, 4 
right, *, take off, wind, 2 
right, repeat twice from *. 
Knit off the remaining 
stitches to the right. 

3rd row.—Wind 1, 5 
right, wind, draw over, 
wind, draw over, 4 
right, wind, 3 st knitted 
together, wind, 5 right, 
knit 3 together, wind, 4 
right, take off, wind 2, 
draw one over the other, 
*, take off, wind 2, draw 
one over the other, *, take 
off, wind, 2 right, repeat 
twice from *, take off, wind 
2, draw one over the other, 
1 right. 

‘The straight rows cor- 
respond with the 2nd 
row, 

5th row.—Wind, 7 right, 
wind, draw one over the 
other, 5 right, take off, 
wind, 1 right, take off, 
wind 2, draw one over the 
over, 4 right, *, take off, 
wind 2, draw one over the 
other, 4 right, *, take off, 
wind, 2 right, repeat twice 
from *, 5 right. 

7th row.— Wind, 9 right, 
wind, draw one over the 
other, wind, draw one 
over the other, 4 right, 
wind, draw one over the 
other, 3 right, take off, 
wind, 6 right, take off, 
wind, 6 right, take off, 
wind 2, draw one over the 
other, *, take off, wind 2 
right, repeat twice from *, 
take off, wind twice, re- 
peat twice from *, take 
off, wind twice, draw one 
over the other, 1 right. ? 

9th row.—Wind, 3 right, take off, wind 2, draw | wind, draw one ovcr the other, 4 right, wind, draw | 
one over the other, 4 right, wind, draw one over the | one over the othc. 3 right, take off, wind 2, draw | 
other, 1 right, take off, wind 2, draw one over the | one over the other, *, take off, wind, 2 right, repeat 
omen, 3 right, *, take off, wind, 2 right, repeat twice | from *, take off, wind 2, draw one over the other, 1 
irom *, 5 right. | right. 

lith row Wind, draw one over the other twice, | Sth row.— Wind, draw one over the other, 1 right, 
4 Tight, wind, knit 2 together, wind, 8 right, take off, | take off, wind, take off, wind, 3 right, wind, draw 
Wind 2, draw one over the other, *, take off, wind, 2 | one over the other, 4 right, wind, take off, 6 right, | 
right, twice repeat from *, take off, wind 2, draw one | take off, wind, 1 right. Use another needle for tak- | 
©ver the other, 1 right. | ing up the three following stitches (see illustration), | 

13th row.—Wind, 3 right, take off, wind 2, draw | 1 right, take off, wind. The stitches just now taken 





ORNAMENT FOR A Basxer.—No. 1. 


Part OF A KnirtEeD Cover.—No. 3. 





up are of course worked with the extra needle. 2 
right, take off. Now the last of the 3 upper stitches 
and the first of the stitches remaining on the extra 


needle are knitted together, wind, 7 right. 
27th row.—Wind, knit 3 stitches together, wind, 


take off, wind, 5 right, wind, knit 3 st together, wind, 


5 right, wind, draw one over the other, 4 right, wind, 
draw one over the other, 1 right. Here observe the 
diminution according to design. 

29th row.—Wind, 3 right, wind, draw one over the 





ORNAMENT FOR A BAskEt.—No. 2. 


other, 1 right, take off, wind, 3 right, wind, draw one 
over the other, 1 right, take off, wind, 3 right, wind, 
draw one over the other, 1 right, take off, wind, 4 
right, take off, wind, 3 right. 


31st row.—Wind, 5 right, wind, draw one over the 


other, wind, knit 3 together, wind, 5 right, wind, 
knit 3 st together, wind, 4 right, take off, wind, 4 
right. 


33rd row.—Wind, 7 right, wind, draw one over the 
other, wind, draw one over 
the other, 5 right, take off, 
wind, 4 right, take off, 
wind, 1 right, take off, 
wind 2, draw one over the 
other, 

35th row. — Wind. 9 
right, wind, draw one over 
the other, wind, draw one 
over the other, 3 right, 
take off, wind, 4 right, 
take off, wind, 6 right. 

37th row. — Wind, 3 
right, take off, wind 2, 
draw one over the other, 4 
right, wind, draw one over 
the other, wind, draw one 
over the other, 1 right, 
take off, wind, 4 right, 
take off, wind, 1 right, 
take off, wind 2, take off, 
2 right. @ 

39th row.— Wind, 13 
right, wind, draw one over 
the other, wind, knit 3 st 
together, wind, 4 right, 
take off, wind, 8 right. 

A4lst row.— Wind, 3 
right, take off, wind 2, 
draw one over the other, 
take off, wind 2, draw one 
over the other, 4 right, 
wind, draw one over the 
other, wind, draw one 
over the other, 3 right, 
take off, wind, 1 right, 
take off, wind 2, draw one 
over the other, take off, 
wind 2, draw one over the 
other, 

Here the diminishing at 
the end of the rows is re- 
sumed. For each angle 
repeat the design. 

The practised knitter, 
guided by the illustra- 
tion, will find no diffi- 
culty in accomplishing 
this beautiful piece of 
fancy work. 





FASHIONS. 

AppLiquk EmbrorvEry, ETC.—M-dcallions of *29 
finest French needlework are sold ior ornamenting 
linen and lace garments. This appliqué or transferred 
embroidery is greatly in yogue also for marking hand- 
kerchiefs, the initials of the name being sewed in one 
corner of the broad hem now seen on all pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. Exquisitely wrought letters of point lace— 
the finest round point—are also shown for marking 
fansof satin or silk, or for inserting ia the sorcer c. & 
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linen cambric handkerchief bordered with point lace- 
‘Theseare leaning Italic capitals with a vine entwined 
around them. Square-meshed guipure net in frames, 
for making tidies, and the materials for makiug the 
point lace work taught in our columns, are now to be 
found in many fancy shops. 


A DAY WITH THE PIES. 

PeRHAPS some reader who was taught at school 
only Latin and Greek, and no really useful know- 
ledge, may ask what are the Pies of Scoulton. They 
are black-headed gulls, smallest and prettiest of all 
the English gulls, except indeed ‘the little gull, the 
scarcest of strangers. Their heads are black and 
their backs are blue (not unlike Mr. Lear’s Jum- 
blies) ; their underclothing is brilliant white, and 
their delicate long bills and legsare red. Thereare 
three places in England where they breed ; one isa 
reedy lake in Northumberland, another in Lincoln- 
shire, the third is at Scoulton, near Wymondham, 
in Norfolk, where their eggs are usually taken to 
the amount of nine or ten thousand a-year, and sold 
in Norwich market, the last lay being always re- 
spected ; but for two or three years they have all 
been left, as the gulls seemed to be diminishing. 

The approach to the Mere is through a beautiful 
shrubbery, which leads to Woodrising Hall ; the 
Mere itself is of considerable size, with two islands, 
one small, but standing very high above the water, 
and with a summer-house on the top, buried in 
trees. The other island is large, flat, and marshy, 
with reeds growing far into the water round it. 
was disappointed, as we rowed along, at seeing only 
some twenty or thirty of the gulls flying about at 
the farther end of the lake, instead of the multi- 
tudes I had expected; but, on rounding a corner of 
the larger island, one of the party gave a shout,and 
in a moment there sprang up from the reeds at least 
a thousand of these beautiful birds, filling the air 
with their cries. The noise ata distance is like a 
very soft caw-cawing of rooks, though when you 
come near it has a somewhat harsh and guttural 
souud—but perhaps they were angry at our intru- 
s1on. 

As we approached the scene beeame one of the 
most unique character. The lake is surrounded 
with trees ; all were in their bright spring verdure, 
lighted up by a brilliant sun, and against this back- 
ground were to be seen the sparkling white forms of 
the gulls as they flew round and round, and up and 
down, in every imaginable direction. Nothing can 
be more graceful than their flight ; every movement 
is imia gentle curve, and the contrast of their black 
heads with tho whiteness of their bodies adds ex- 
tremely to the effect as they skim past. They showed 
by their tameness that they knew perfectly well we 
had no evil intentions. Every now and then one 
would plump into the water close by us, and examine 
us carefully with his bright black eye ; after satis- 
fying himself about us he would rise softly and re- 
join his companions. 

The nestsare made by pressing three or four of the 
reed plants dgwn, and so formingasoft platformrest- 
ing on the tl stems, and raised about a foot.above 
the water. The first nest we saw contained young 
birds, covered with long down, brown in colonr, 
with blackish stripes down the back. We took one 
or two very young ones out of the nests to examine 
them, to the extreme indignation of the parents, who 
dashed so close past my head as I held them in my 
hands that I thought they would knock my hat 
off. The boatman said they often actually do this 
to him, but then they know him better. Plenty of 
larger young ones might be seen stealing away over 
the mud under the reeds, or swimming between them. 
One little fellow hada mind to test our speed.and 
set off across the water to the shore. We rowed 
after him as quickly as we could, but.he got safe 


under the bank, and so far beneath it that the’ 


longest arm could not reachhim. Some.of thenests 
still contained eggs, green, blotched with black, like 
plover’s eggs, but larger, blunter, and far less 
delicious to eat. After the first alarm the gulls for 
the most part settled again among the reeds, but a 
shout always brought them up again, and at onee 
the air became filled with waving wingsand shining 
plumage. A. Z. 


CLAIRVOYANCE.—A singular cireumstance has 
come to our knowledge with regard to the four mil- 
lions of francs supposed to have been taken from 
the Hétel de Ville, and hidden by the band of Com- 
munists during the pillage. A woman, by name 
Eglé Lamoignon, had been boasting to a group of 
soldiers that she had been in her youth the very 
somnambule who had discovered the treasures 
buried in the garden of the presbytery of Notre 
Dame des Victoires, which had rendered M. Desge- 
nettes, the former cwré of the parish, very rich. 
Madame Eglé, now an elderly woman, mentioned 
at the same time that the gift of clairvoyance had 
completely deserted her, and that-she had fallen in- 
to poverty in consequence. ‘‘ Why don’t you try 





now ?” said a young man of the troupe; “ the op- 
portunity is a good one, for I know that a great 
part of the treasure of the Ville was concealed by 
Rigaut’s orders when the building was set fire to.” 
“Ay, but where’s the magnetiser?” returned 
Madame Kglé. ‘‘i am one by profession,” an- 
swered the young soldier; ‘I am the son of the 
great Mariellet.’’ Thereupon he began to make his 
passes and contrepasses, and, to the surprise of all, 
Madame Kglé soon fell into as complete a magnetic 
slumber as when in the on of her youth she had 
obeyed the magic wand Dupotet. The -hiding- 
place of the treasure was revealed, and the treasure 
recovered. The Municipality have ensured to 
Madame Eglé Lamoignon an annuity of 5V0. francs 
- consideration of the great service rendered to 
the city. 





SPANISH CUSTOMS. 

Tae agility of the Spaniards in leaping, climbing, 
and walking has been a subject of constant admira- 
tion to travellers. Mr. Jacob, in his letters from 
Spain, says: 

‘*“We have frequently known a man on foot to 
start from a town with us, who were well mounted, 
and continue his journey with such rapidity as 
to reach the end of the stage before us, and an- 
nounce our arrival with officious civility. A ser- 
vant, also, whom we hired at Malaga, has kept pace 
with us ever since, and, though no more than seven- 
teen years of age, he seems incapable of being 
fatigued by walking. I have heard the agility of 
the Spanish peasants and their power of enduring 
fatigue attributed to a custom which, though it 
may probably have nothing to do with the cause, 
deserves notice for its singularity. Ayoung peasant 
never sleeps upon a bed till he is married; before 
that event he rests on the floor, in his clothes, which 
he never takes off but for the purposes of cleanli- 
ness ; and during the greater part of the year it is 
a matter of inditference whether he sleeps under a 
roof or inthe open air. 

“T have remarked that though the Spaniards rise 
very early, they generally keep late hours, and seem 
most lively and alert at midnight; this may be at- 
tributed to the heat of the day, and tothe custom 
of sleeping after their meals at noon, which is so 
general that the towns and villages appear quite 
deserted from one till four o’clock. The labours of 
the artificer and the attention of the shopkeeper 
are suspended during these hours, and the doors 
and windows of the latter are closely shut, as at 
night or upon a holiday.” 

Although the Spanish peasantry treat with polite- 
ness every man they meet, they expect an equal re- 
turn of civility; and to pass them without the 
usual expression, “‘ Vaja usted con Dios,”’ or saluting 
them without bestowing on them the title of Caba- 
leros, would be risking an insult from the people, 
who, though civil and even polite, are not a little 
jealous of ‘their claims to reciprocal attention. 











Tue number of decorations worn in Paris is sur- 
prising. There seems to be a mania for displaying 
a morsel of ribbon at a button-hole. Besides the 
Legion of Honour thereis the “ Star of the Brave’’ 
for all who mounted guard-on theramparts, and the 
distinction for the “ honour of having taken part 
in the sortie.” Toend the matter, it has been 
suggested to decorate everybody. 

EMANCIPATED BRIGANDS.—The arrival at Rome 
of the celebrated brigand Gasparoni, with the six 
survivors of his band, caused some~ sensation. 
Having completed the term of thirty years’ incarcera- 
tion without having been regularly prosecuted, they 
are mow, according to an ancient pontifical law, 
free. Gasparoni is 70 years of age,and the youngest 
of his companions ‘is 67. He, along with four of the 
party, has been received intp ‘the Hospice of the 
‘Trimita de Pellegrini; the other two have returned 
to their respective homes. These terrible old men 
are, of course, very picturesque in their mountain 
costumes, with their snowy hair and beards falling 
upon their breasts and shoulders, and a visit to 
them will, during the rest of their lives, probably 
become one of the “ things-to be done at Rome.”’ 

Inrerestine Sraristics——-A French journal 
has recently published some interesting figures, re- 
presenting the ages of a number of celebrated per- 
sons belonging to or closely connected with 
France. Obscure quadragenarians will doubtless 
be glad to hear that the youngest one of those 
deemed celebrated is upwards of forty. Mdme. 
Miolan-Carvalho, the youngest French prima donna 
who has obtained European fame, is the mogt 
juvenile on the list, and ‘she is already forty-one. 
The youngest, and certainly themost active, of the 

oliticians, is Prince Bismarck, who is fifty-six. His 
te antagonists, M. Jules Favre and M. Adolphe 
Thiers, are respectively sixty-two and seventy-fonr ; 
while the veteran Guizot has attained the age of 
eighty-four. Comic acting seems to have. agreed 
with Arnal as well as comic writing has with Paul 





de Kock, both these humourists having reached tly 
age of seventy-seven. Arnal, we believe, has retired 
from the stage ; but Paul de Kock published a nove 
—wherein, as in so many others from the came prac. 
tised pen, the hero eats something which at a critj. 
cal moment disagrees with him—just before the late 
war. The youngest of the celebrated composers js 
Offenbach, who is forty-nine. Verdi is fifty-seven, 
Wagner fifty-eight, Victor Hugo and Girardin are 
sixty-nine. The lively Mdlle. Dajazet, who stil] 
plays what are technically known as “ breeches 
parts,’ is seventy-three, which is also the age of 
Michelet and of Frédéric Lemaitre. Marsha) 
Bazaine is sixty, Marshal MacMahon and Garibaldi 
pan General Charngarnier is seventy. 
eight. 








FACETI£ZA. 


THE young lady whose feelings were “ all worked 
up ” has ordered a fresh supply. 

Ir the ants give an example of industry, it is mach 
more than a good many uncles do. 

Way is your chambermaid immortal? She re- 
turns to dust every day without dying. 

THe woman who makes a good “pudding in 
silence is better than one that makes a tart reply. 

CaPiILLaky DaneEeRs.—A fashionable lady lately 
dropped one of her eyebrows in the church pew, 
and dreadfully frightened a young man sitting next 
to her, who thought it was his moustache. 

A Poser.—An old lady from one of the rural 
districts astonished a shopman a few days ago by 
inquiring if he had any “ yallor developments such 
as they did up letters in.” 

An Inquisitive YoutH.—‘ Pa, has the world 
got a tail?’’ asked an urchin of his father. “No, 
child,” replied the father, ‘“‘how could it have one 
when it’s round?” ‘* Well, why do the papers sa 
‘so wags the world,’ if it hasn’t got a tail to wag?” 

Lieut.—A lady, having bought a pound of tea, 
the merchant said he would send it home. “Oh, 
no,” she said, “it is not inconvenient as it is light.” 
‘* Well,” said he, “it is as light as I could possibly 
make it.” 

Curtpisa Canpour.—" Patty,” a lady ealled to 
a little girl who was in the pariour, “ did you tell 

our mother that I was here ?” “‘ Yes’m,”’ answered 
atty, demurely. “ And what did she say?” “She 
said, ‘ Oh, my, that dreadful woman here again!” 

Srricrtny PHILOSOPHICAL.—“ Sam, what do you 
suppose is the reason that the sun goes towards the 
south in the winter?” ‘ Well, I don’t know, massa, 
unless*he no stand de climate ob de norf, and goes 
to de souf, where ’sperience warmer longitude.” 

UNANSWERABLE.—A fellow was told that three 
yards of cloth, by being wet, would shrink a quar- 
ter of a yard. “ Well, then,” he inquired, “‘if you 
— weta quarter of a yard, would there be any 
] - 

Tae Hereut or INpoLENcE.—* Is your brother- 
in-law really such a lazy man?” asked one gentle- 
man of another. ‘ Lazy!” was the reply, ** why 
he’s so lazy that he has an artist enployed by tle 
month to draw his breath with a crayon.” 

Breamyniye Lirs.—The remark of a coutem 
porary that many of our successful lawyers com- 
menced life as preachers is gracefully corrected by 
one of the legal gentlemen referred to, who begs 
leave to state that he began life-as an infant. 

A Ussrut Mirgor.—aAt a certain hotel a large 
mirror is placed at the entrance of the dining-hall, 
which is so-constructed that you see yourself « thin, 
cadaverous, hungry person ; but when you come out 
from the table and look again in -the glass your 
body is distended to tho extremity of corpulencvy. 

A PRECOCIOUS JUVENILE. 

Fond Mother: “ Oh, yes, Johnny is:an uncommon 
sharp boy ; now, Johnny, you admire that gentle- 
man very.much, don’t you?” 

Johnny: ‘‘ Ma, what makes that man’s nose so 

vd 


A Suge Conciusion.—An idle man onee asked 
a coal merchant what a peck of coal multiplied by 
eight, divided by four, with a ton added to them 
and a bushel subtracted would come to. “Well, 
said the coal merchant, “if yon burn ‘em they'll 
come to ashes.” 

APPROPRIATE NameEs.—For an auctionecr’s wife, 
Biddy ; fora soldier’s wife, Sally ; fora sportsman $ 
wife, Betty; for a fisherman’s wife, Netty ; for 
shoemaker'’s wife, Peggy; for a teamster’s wife, 
Carrie; for a lawyer’s wife, Sue; for a printers 
wife, Em.; for.a druggist’s wife, Ann-Bliza. 

AN AgsEent-Minpep Man.—Rogers, the poet, 
related the following story :—My old friend, Maltby, 
the brother.of the bishop, was a very-absent mau. 
One day at Paris, in the Louvre, we were looking ot 
the , ergs when a lady entered who spoke to me 
and kept me some minutes in conversation. On re- 
joining Maltby I said, “That was Mrs. Venn. We 
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have not met so long she had almost forgotten me, 
and asked me if my name was Rogers.” Maltby, 
still looking at the pictures, said, “‘ And was it ?” 

Nor CoMPLIMENTARY.—An artist, showing his 
pictures to a customer, received the following short 
retort :-— Well, I' don’t think much of this,” hold- 
ing up the picture before him. “ Don’t think much 
of it? y, that’s a very rare print—a very rare 
print indeed, sir!” “Rare? I have no doubt it’s 
rare—it certainly is not well done !” 

Very Lixe.—An old gentleman of eighty married 
a young wife, and in due course of time was pre- 
sented witha son. On the day of christening the 
nurse handed young master about, with the usual 
exclamation that he was “the very image of his 
papa.” “ Very like, indeed,” saida lady; “he has 
no teeth.” 

ADVANTAGES OF Betne Fat.—A few nights 
ago a bulky lady, alarmed by the approach of bur. 
glars, leaped out of bed with such force that she 
shook the house from garret to cellar, awakening a 
male lodger who. slept on the lower floor, and fright- 
ening away the burglars before they had time to 
secure anything. 

CLEVERNESS REWARDED.—A very smart boy, 
on his return from college, attempted to prove that 
two were equal to three. Pointing to a roasted 
chicken on the table, he said :—‘* Is not that one ?” 
Then ,pointing to another, “ Is not that two? and 
do not one and two make three?’ Whereupon his 
father said : “‘ Wife, you take one and I'll take the 
other, and our smart boy can have the third for his 
dinner.” 

BENEATH Him.—A California lady gave offence 
to one of the English High Commissioners, who was 
speaking of the Golden State. “‘ Aw, yes,” said the 
gentleman, “ fine place, no doubt, but shouldn’t care 
to live there, you know. You have earthquakes 
there, and they are such shocking nuisances.”” The 
lady laughed, and said to a bystander, ‘‘ What an 
excellent joke! He calls earthquakes ‘ shocking 
nuisances.’’”” ‘ Madam,” said the supposed wit, 
moving away with offended dignity “I never pun.” 

A Terriste Dane@er.—An old lady read an 
item in one of the papers the other day describing 
how a grindstone burst in“a saw factory and killed 
four men. She just happened to remember that 
there was a small grindstone down in her cellar 
leaning up against the wall. So she went outand 
got an accident insurance policy, and then, sum- 
moning the servant girl and hoiding the pie-board 
infront of her so that if the thing exploded her 
face would not be injured, she had the stone taken 
out in the alley, where twenty-four buckets of water 
were thrown on it, and a stick was stuck up bearing 
a placard marked “Dangerous.” She says it’s a 
mercy the whole house was not blown to pieces by 
the thing before this. 

THINGS WORLDLY AND THINGS SPIRITUAL. 

There was a man in a certain congregation who 
could pray well and talk wellin the meetings, but 
whose dealings in his shop were dishonest. Every 
one who traded with him looked out s ly that 
he was not cheated. Yet he seemed most fervently 
in earnest when he was praying. His emotions 
would rise almost to ecstasy, and it was evident 
that he believed in them himself. He regarded him. 
self as a very pious man. 

Once, when deteeted in a dishonourable act, a 
faithful brother asked him how he could reconcile 
such things with his prayers and exhortations in 
the conference meeting. 

“Oh, Mr. R.,” he said, with some impatience, 
“you are always confounding things worldly and 
things spiritual.” 

TELLING HIS EXPERIENCE. 

“Some twenty-five years ago, when I was pastor 
of a church in Millford,” says aclergyman, “ I took 
occasion one evening to attend a social meeting ‘in 
another church of that place. As is their.custom 
on such occasions, one another gave in his or 
her experience. After a time a man in humble cir- 
cumstances, small in stature, and with an effemi- 
nate, squeaking voice, arose to give a piece of his 
experience, which was done in the following man- 
ner: 

“* Brethren, I have been a member of the church 
for many years. I have seen hard times ; my family 
has been much afflicted, but I have for the first 
tume in my life to see my pastor or any of the trus- 
= of this church cross the threshold of my 

oor, 

' “No sooner had he uttered this part of his experi- 
ence than he was suddenly interrupted by one of 
the trustees, an aged man, who rose and said, in a 
loud, firm voiee ; : 

tal y dear brother, you must put the fiend be- 

nd you.’ 

* On taking his seat the pastor in charge rose, and 
also replied to the little man as follows : 

My dear brother, you must remember that we 


racpherda are sent to the lost sheep of the house of 


“Whereupon the little man rose again, and in 
answer said, in a very loud tone of voice: 

“* Yes, and if I’d been a fut one you would have 
found me long ago.’ 

“The effect upon the andience can be better im- 
agined than described.” 








TWO QUESTIONS. 


Apown the rose-edged meadows 
Two happy children strayed, 
And one was a boy with apple-round cheeks, ° 
And one was a seven-summers’ maid ; 
And they laughed ‘and they shonted and 
frolicked 
Till their faces were all a-light, 
And their hair was a tangle of. chestnut- 
brown, 
And a tangle of golden-white. 


For it was a holiday morning, 
And the grass was half-waist high ; 

And there wasn’t a fault in the’earth around, 
Nor a fault in the cloudless sky. 

The brown bee hummed to the clover 
As he ravished its crimson cells, 

And the air was full of sweet sounds as 


though 
It were hung with silver bells. 


And when the little feet were tired 
As little feet could be, 
They sat them down in the pleasant shade 
Of a stately oaken tree, 
And many and gay were thesongs they sang, 
And quaint the tales they told, 
Of courtly dame, and castle gray, 
Of knight and warrior bold. 
And, by-and-bye, as mischicf-full 
As robin that sang o’erhead, 
The boy stole close to the little maid, 
And “ Do you love butter ?’’ he said, 
As he laid against her dimpled chin 
A buttereup 7. blown, 
And looked to see if its golden face 
Was mirrored within her own. 


Never a white lid darted down 
Over those innocent eyes, 
Neither did sweet confusion stain 
Her cheek with its red-rose dyes ; 
Why should the blue eyes seek to hide ? 
Or the pure cheek blush, I pray ? 
He was a child, and she was a child, 
And ’twas summer holiday! 
* * * a * 
Along the country highway 
A youth and a maiden strolled, 
’ The time, it was ten years after, 
And the June was three days old. 
And they walked with lingering feet,.as loth 
To leave.so fair a scene ; 
And their speech was low as the scented 
wind, 
With many a pause between. 
The breath of thyme.and sweet-briar 
Perfumed the mellow air, 
And the Sun, supreme magician, 
Worked wontlers everywhere ; 
He turned the lake to a yellow topaz, 
The road toa ribbon of , gold, 
And crowned alike, with a rainbow crown, 
Rich meadow and barren wold. 


He pi , with darts of scintillant fire, 
The heart of his mistress Karth ; 
He filled with a misty light mirk caves, 
Where the gloomiest es have birth ; 
He kissed the haggard brow of Pain ; 
He smiled on ‘Toil’s rough head— 
And one forgot his griefs, and one 
is daily strife for bread. 
And while this mighty soul of light 
FP en. ma pene —_ a nn ei 
oung man took an pres 
Tee selien’a little hand ; 
He held no.king’s cup under her chin, 
Nor flower of grove or lea, 
And instead of “ Doyou love butter ?”’ 
He asked ‘‘ Do you love me ?” ie 











GEMS. 


I¥ you want enemies, excel others; if you want 
friends, let others excel you. é 
Every man has just as:‘much vanity as he wants 
understanding. 
In good society we are required to do obliging 
things to one another; in genteel society we are 
required only to say them. — 

Ip you wish success in life, make perseverance 








your bosom friend, experience your wise counsellor, 


caution your elder brother, and hope your guardian 
genius. 

Fiarrery—the hocus-pocus nonsense with which 
our ears are sometimes cajoled, in order that we 
may be more effectually bamboozled and deceived. 

A secret is like silence—you cannot talk about 
it and keep it; it is like money—when once you 
know there is any concealed it is half discovered. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Restore MitpEwep LinEN.—Soap the spots, 
and, while wet, cover them with fine chalk, scraped 
to F jaan and well rubbed in. 

LACKBERRY WINE.—QOur numerous lady 
readers may find the following recipe acceptable : 
Crush the berries with a wooden pestle in a wooden 
tub or bueket ; draw off all the juice, and add to it 
an equal quantity of water, and two pounds of re- 
fined sugar for each gallon of mixture. Keep it in 
jars till the fermentation is complete, then bottle 
and cork it up. A second fermentation will take 
place in the ensuing spring, during which another 
pound of sugar should be added to each gallon. The 
wine thus prepared will keep well, and improve by 
age. 











STATISTICS. 

Savines Banxs.—At the close of the last sav- 
ings-banks year on 20th November, 1870, there were 
496 (trustee) savings banks in operation in the 
United Kingdom, with 1,384,756 accounts open, and 
37,959,328/. due to depositors—namely, 31,608,2901, 
in England and Wales, 3,828,458/. in Scotland, 
2,062,934/. in Ireland, and 459,646/. in the Channel 
Islands. To meet this liability the trustees had in 
the hands of the National Debt Commissioners 
87,780,2891. on general account, and 379,910/. sepa- 
rate surplus fund, and the treasurers of the banks 
had 296,220]. in hand, making in all 38,456,419/. 
The year’s expenses of management were 130,4151., 
averaging 6s. 9d. per cent. on capital. The rate of 
interest averaged 2/. 19s. 4d. per cent. ‘There were 
in the year 1,505,544 receipts from See, and 
the average amount was 4/. 12s.; and there were 
911,438 payments to depositors, the amount averag- 
ing 8. 1s. 7d. The Post-office savings banks had 
deposits at the end of the year 1870 amounting to 
15,099,104/., making, with the deposits in the trustee 
savings banks, as ascertained on 20th November, a 
total of 53,058,432/. As compared with the amounts 
a year previously, the trustee savings banks show 
an increase of 404,7721., and the Post-office savings 
banks an increase of 1,574,895/., making a total in- 
crease of 1,979,667/. deposits in savings banks in 
the year 1870. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE census returns show the population of New 
South Wales to be 502,000. 

THe Franco-GermMan WAr—The German sol- 
diers have received a medal commemorative of 
the French campaign. The riband has the three 
national colours, white, black, and red. 

A New LicurHouse.—the foundation-stone of 
a new lighthouse has been laid at the Longships, 
off Land’s End. ‘The lighthouse wilbbe 116 feet 
above high water, and the light will be seen at the 
distanee of sixteen miles. 

OuIveR CroMwELL’s Statur.—A model of a 
statue, to be erected to the memory of Oliver Crom- 
well, has been placed pro tem. in Parliament Square, 
Palace Yard, immediately opposite the principal en- 
trance to the House of Commons. ‘I'he statue, 
when executed, will beeight feet in height, and pro- 
mises ‘to be a fine work of art. 

THE annual average number of visitors to the 
Crystal Palace during the first five years, beginning 
in May, 1854, was 1,293,113; during the next five 
years the annual average rose to 1,614,840; during 
the five years ending 1868 the annual average has 
been 1,834,714; the average for the years 1869 and 
1870’ was 2,020,703, being an increase of 185,989. 

Mr. ReEp’s New Dienity.—His Imperial High- 
ness the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia has 
brought from his brother, the Emperor of Russia, 
the Star of the Imperial Order of St. Stanislaus of 
the First Class, to-be conferred on Mr. E. J. Reed, 
C.B., late Chief Constructor of the British Navy, in 
consequence of his recent visit to the Imperial dock- 
yards and arsenals. ’ 

Tae CELEBRATED TAGLIONI.—The French jour- 
nals are at present speaking of the death of the 
celebrated dancer T'aglioni, although the event took 





place some time back on the Lake of Como, at the 


age of 102 years. The success of his daughter in 
her father’s profession is still remembered. His son 
is now ballet-master at the Berlin Opera; and his 





grand-daughter married the Prince Alexander Trou- 
betzkoi, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Suitty SHatty's note is incomprehensible. 

H. &. (Whitegate).—You must write direct to the pub- 
lisher. 

A Constant Reapser.—Public-houses were compelled 
to close at ten o'clock on Sunday evenings in the year 
1854. This hour was altered to eleven in the year 1855. 

GratEruL.—Upon such subjects as that about which 

ou write the less said the better. To relinquish a bad 
bit is well ; to persistently maintain such a resolution 
and yet to forget all about it, is better. 

Harry.—If gelatine is dissolved in Se by means 
of heat it affords a solution that, on being applied to 
pickle, wine, and other corked bottles, entirely excludes 
the air, far exceeding sealing-wax in efficacy. 

Mona.—The appearance arises from a disturbed state 
of health, and can be corrected by a proper attention to 
food, air, exercise, and good habits. ‘The precise pre- 
scription needful for you being dependent upon a know- 
ledge of your constitution should be given by a surgeon 
or physician. 

Water N.—If water, from which every particle of 
air has been extracted, be heated above the,boiliug point, 
it will not give off much steam. But if any rough-sur- 
faced body be dropped thereiu the liquid will be in- 
= converted into steam with enormous explosive 
orce. 

Pickwick.—You must abide by the understanding 
which existed at the time the indenture was signed. In 
all probability it contains words which cover the services 
to which you allude, which may also form part of the 
consideration in respect of which you are instructed in 
the more legitimate branches of your calling. 

Ay Anxious Onk.—A husband who permanently puts 
an end to cohabitation with his wife against her consent 
is guilty of desertion, although he may continue to sup- 
porther. The words ‘‘ desertion without cause ” in sec. 
25 of 20 and 21 Victoria, cap. 85, mean “ desertion with- 
out reasonable cause,” and are equivalent to “ desertion 
without reasonable excuse.” 

Deg.ta—The replies are very carefully perused and at- 
tended to, and there would be but pase | doubt of your 
wishes being complied with if your own communication 
contain all necessary particulars and be written in good 
faith. Of course it must be remarked that every an- 
nouncement does not invariably attract a response. 
Your letter now under notice is remarkable for its omis- 
sions. 

An Inquirer.—The man must take the money to the 
mother, or other person appointed by the justices to 
have care of the child. Imprisonment will not pay the 
debt. Subject to a limit mentioned in the acta man may 
be imprisoned until arrears and expenses are paid. If 
women suffer payments to be in arrear for more than 
thirteen successive weeks without a plying to a justice 
they cannot recover for more than thirteen weeks. 

Parer.—According to Professor Frankland, the follow- 
ing articles of ordinary food have the relative power of 
sustaining respiration and circulation in the body of an 
average man during a period of twenty-four hours. In 
each instance the amount required is stated in ounces: 
Cheshire cheese, 3 ; potatoes, 13°50; flour of wheat, etc., 
3°50; bread, 6°50; lean beef, 9°25; lean veal, 11°50; lean 
boiled ham, nearly 8 ; fish, from 8°50 to 16 ; white of egg, 
23; milk, 21°25; cabbage, 32; butter and cocoa nibs, 
about 2; cod-liver oil, 1°50; lump sugar, 4 ounces. 

A 1—In September, 1863, an enormous floating dock, 
built at North Woolwich, on the Thames, was launched, 
intended for use at Bermuda, for docking naval vessels. 
Its extreme length was 384 feet, breadth 124 feet, breadth 
inside the dock 124 feet, total depth 75 feet 6 inches. It 
was constructed in the form of a double semi-cylindrical 
shell and weighed 8,400 tons. It could be raised or 
lowered for docking vessels by pumping in air or wator 
re3pectively, for which purpose eight steam engines and 

jumps were provided. It was capable of docking the 

ges" sized war vessel, 

H. S. B.—The rhymes are fair enough; many worse 
effusions have been printed upon vuleutines, and similar 
so-called tokens of friendship or iove. For all this, your 
praises of contentment and your homage paid to love are 
unattractive. They are characterised by that unctuous 
sentiment which is so unreal because it is so soft. ‘The 
lines are written in a dreamy, indolent spirit, which has 
managed to utter a few one-sided truisms, bus chi 
will scarcely elicit from an ordinary reader the patience 
necessary to carry him to the end. When maturity 
supervenes, the superficiality of such stuff as valeutines 
goutain becomes apparent, and the mother as she turns 
Over in her drawer the effusions she received in her youth 





smiles at their weakness, and feels that they are power- 
less to represent either the ardour of her love or the 
serenity of her contented hope. 

InsPector.—It has long been known that by means of 
the microscope the blood of different animals could be 
distinguished one from another, but when the blood 
stains were dry great difficulties occ By meaus of 
the spectroscope these have been overcome. By that in- 
strument the presence of different metals in flame, even 
in the sun, may be detected by the bands or colours they 
form in the prismatic spectrum. Applying a modified 
form of the spectr , each cl constitueut of 
the blood stain may be detected, and thus a valuable 
means of examination is afforded, especiaily in respect 
to a case of suspected murder. 

InpustRY.—Sir David Brewster, F.R.S., died on_ the 
8th of February, 1868, at his seat near Melrose, N.B., 

87. He was one of the most eminent philosophers 
of his day. He was best popularly known by his optical 
researches, but especially by the invention of the 
kaleid po and st pe. His hes and dis- 
coveries extended to every branch of experimental 
philosophy. He was the author and editor of many 
scientific works, periodicals, etc., one of the chief being 
the “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.”’ He was one of the 
founders of the British Association, and, at the time of 
his death, Principal of the University of Edinburgh. 


I WONDER wuHr! 


I wonder why this world’s good things 
Should fall in such unequal shares ; 
Why some should taste of all the joys, 
And others only feel the cares! 
I wonder why the sunshine bright 
Should fall in paths some people tread, 
While others shiver in the shade 
Of clouds that gather overhead! 


I wonder why the trees that hang 
So ful of luscious fruit should grow 

Only where some may reach and eat, 
While others faint and thirsty go! 

Why should sweet flowers bloom for soma, 
For others only thorns be found ? 

And some grow rich on fruitful earth, 
While others till but barren ground ? 


I wonder why the hearts of some 
O’erflow with joy and happiness, 
While others go their lonely way 
Unblessed with augkt of tenderness ! 
I wonder why the eyes of some 
Should ne'er be moistened with a tear, 
While others weep from morn till night, 
Their hearts so crushed with sorrow here! 


Ah! well; we may not know indeed 
The whys, the wherefores of each life ; 
But this we know—there’s One who sees 
And watches us through joy or strife. 
Each life its mission here fultils, 
And only He may know the end ; 
And loving Him, we can be strong 
Though storm ur sunshine He may send. 
H. A, 


Joun (Bedford).—The term “captive” is applied to 
balloons whose motion in the air is restrained to any 
particular place by means of a rope reaching to the 
ground, by which the position and height of the balloon 
can be regulated at pleasure. In the summer of' 1868 
the largest of its kind was exhibited near London; it 
had a cubic capacity of 300,000 feet, an ascentional power 
equal to 11 tons, from which however had to be deducted 
the weight of car and rope, the latter weighing about 4 
tons. It was capable of carrying thirty people, with 
ballast. To render its ascending power as great as pos- 
sible, pure hydrogen, obtained from water, in place of 
coal gas was used. The resistance or ascensive power of 
the balloon required a 200 horse-power engine to over- 
come it and draw it down, 

C. T.—If there is anything in the few lines which you 
have submitted to us in the shape of an essay, it must be 
found in the distinction you would make between the 
words “wife” and “‘unmarried woman.” We appre- 
hend, however, that this isa distinction without a dif- 
ference, and that therefore it is not unnecessary to use 
an adjective when attention is directed to any distin- 
guishing quality which may attach to the especial indi- 
vidual, If you had established your propositions that a 
wife is essentially a good woman, and that a bad mar- 
ried woman is no wife, you would still want a phrase to 
denote the precise kind of gooduess or badness by which 
each is marked. But your positions are untenable; 
there is no point in the distinction of words. All that 
you say in effect is that a married woman should be 
good. We quite agree to that. 

Norau.—It is perfectly legal to marry your cousin of 
whatever degree he may be. ‘he only marria%s which 
are now illegal in respect of proximity of degree are 
those between any persons in the ding and d 1 
ing line, and those between collaterals, to the third de- 
gree inclusive. The sum of degrees is computed from 
(but exclusively of) one of the persons related up to the 
common stock and so down to the other person. ‘hus 
for first cousins you count up to your grandfather (the 
common stock) and down to your first cousin, by which 
means you will find that your first cousin is related to 
you in the fourth degree. Since the prohibition as re- 
gards collaterals only extends to the third degree inclu- 
sive, you may therefore marry your first cousin, or cou- 
sin german as he is more generally called. Your great- 
grandfather is the common stock of your second cousin 
and yourself, and by the same method of computation 
you will find that your second cousin is related to you 
in the sixth degree. You should always remember that 
the prohibition in the case of collaterals extends not 
only to those related by blood, but also to those related 
by marriage. 

W. E. H.—The nutritive properties of bread depend 
on the starch and gluten it contains, Wheat starch, like 
all other kinds, affords heat to the body during digestion, 
whilst the gluten, containing as it does nitrogen, repairs 
the loss of the tissues. Formerly the cells of the bread 














composed of gluten were formed by adding yeast o; 
leaven, by the action of which, through fermentation 
and decomposition, carbonic acid is produced ; gas 
getting into the gluten raises the dough—that is, forms 
the cells. This plau, however, is at once wasteful, and 
frequently injurious, hence many other methods have 
been proposed by way of improvement. One plan is that 
of producing the carbonic avid by mixing with the flour 
due proportions of carbonate of soda and hydrochloric 
acid, the products of which are common salt and car. 
bonic acid gas. Another method, that by which the 
“aerated bread” is produced, is that of Dr. Dauglish. 
The carbonic acid is formed in a separate vessel, then 
mixed, under high pressure, with water; this liquid is 
then mixed, also under pressure, with the flour, and the 
dough so formed, on being allowed to escape from the 
vessel, is light, porous, and makes pure, nutritious, and 
wholesome bread. Machinery is employed in the pro. 
cess, hence it is perfectly cleanly. 


Farr Queen, eighteen, medium height, a blonde 
Respondent must not be over twenty ; a suilor preferred. 

Bernarp R., seventeen, 5ft. Sin., fair and look. 
ing, would like to marry a young lady of similar age, of 
a loving disposition, and with a little money. 

E. K., nineteen, medium height, fair and loving, would 
like to marry a dark young man, rather tall, age about 
twenty-four ; a carpenter preferr 

A. D. T., eighteen, 5ft. 10in., dark, good looking, brown 
eyes. Respondent must be good looking, kind, affec. 
tionate, fond of home, about same age and height. A 
native of Scotland preferred. 

Gipsy Quesn, tall, dark brown hair, hazel eyes, loving 
and fond of home. Respondent must not be over twenty. 
pane: and have dark curly hair; a midshipman pre. 

erre 

Spanxina Jack, twenty-seven, 5ft. 10in., captain of 
main top and gunnery instructor, wishes to marry a nice 
young woman, able to play the piano, fond of home and 
children. He has a x complexion, light hair and 
whiskers. 

Fe rx, thirty-two, 5ft. 8in., black hair, large dark eyes, 
dark complexion, good looking, affectionate, refined, in- 
tellectual, steady, and fond of home and music. Respou- 
dent must be a Leen young lady or widow with some 
income, and of aloving disposition: 

Aicr, twenty, tall, fair complexion, light brown hair, 
hazel eyes, pretty, good tempered, and has expectations 
Respondent must fe tall, fair, have light brown hair, 
gray eyes, be in a good trade, and about twenty-one years 
of age. 

Evernte and Lucta—“ Eugenie,” twenty-one, tall, 
dark hair and eyes, good tempered and domesticated. 
Respondent must be tall,Wark, andin the navy. “ Lucia,” 
twenty-five, tall, fair, light hair, blue eyes, good tem- 
pered and loving.’ Respondent must be tall, fair, and in 
the navy. 

A. B. C. is desirous of an opportunity to become a 
good husband to some nice young woman with dark hair 
and eyes anda loving disposition. “A. B. C.” hasan 
income sufficient to maintain a wife comfortably, and is 
moreover very energetic and persevering. He is twenty- 
three years old, rather tall, and with brown hair and 
hazel eyes. 


ComMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


Cura Jack is responded to by—‘ Nelly H.,” who 
thinks she may suit him. She isa widow with two little 
girls, ages six and three, has a good business and a small 

t comfortable home, is dark complexioned, little, and 
of agreeable manners, has a loving disposition, and 
would make a good wife. 

Macatr by—* William,” twenty-three, tall, dark, an! 
will give love for love. 

Heity by— Benjamin,” twenty-two, tall, dark, and 
willing to exchange love for love. 

Anne by—‘‘ Robert Burns,” eighteen, hazel eyes, brown 
curly hair, a member of the Catholic Church; would like 
to exchange cartes. 

Lixxy and ETHEL by B. de nn pane twenty- 
eight, a steady and good-tempe gentleman, in & 
learacd profession, would like to correspond with Lily ; 
and—“ Benintendi,” twenty-one, a friend in the same 
profession, and good looking, would like to correspond 
with Ethel. Both have dingly good prospects 

J. A. would like to receive the carte of ‘‘ Anne.” He 
is twenty-one, Sit. 8in., very good looking, has an income 
of 125l. per annum, and is a member of the Catholic 
Church. ‘ 

Resectep CommunicaTions.—We cannot insert the 
communications from the following correspondents on 
account of insufficiency of description and other irre- 
gularities :—‘' Earnest om,” “ All Alone,” “X. Y. Z., 
“ Jehu,” “A Mariner,” “ Joseph,” “Adeline,” ‘Sophia 
B.,” “Minnie and Laura,” “Little Nell,’ ‘“ Honey- 
suckle,” “ Bella,” and “ The Twins.” 





Evgrysopy’s Jourvat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
h. 


Tue Loyxpon Reaper, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarteriy Une Shilling and Eightpence. 


*,* Now Ready, Vou. XVI. of Tus Lonpvon Reaves, 
Price 4s. 6d. : 

Also, the ‘fire and Inpex to Vou. XVL Price Ox8 
Pennr. 


NOTICE.—Part 100, for Serremser, Now Ready, pripe 
7d., with large Supplement Sheet of the Fashions for 
SerremBes, 


N.B.—CORRESPON DENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR Lerress 
to THE Epiror or “Tus Lonpon Reapex,” 334, Strand, 
Ww.c, 

tit We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retaim copies. 





Tinton; Published for the Proprietor, at 334, Strand, 
Sipnex A. SMirs. 





